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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The conclusions of the Hyderabad Commission 
on Chloroform are not being accepted by medical 
men as beyond dispute. The Commissioners re- 

rted that their experiments demonstrated that death 
did not take place from primary failure of the heart, 
but from failure of respiration. Our experience of 
the action of chloroform on horses tallies exactly 
with the finding of the Commission ; and we should 
be glad to receive for publication an account of any 
fatal case in the horse which may have come under 
the notice of our contributors. There is just one 
point of difference in the behaviour of horses and 
men before and during operations which strikes us 
as important to remember. Horses never faint from 
horror at the anticipation of pain or death—men do. 
Is it possible that this may account for some human 
fatalities and for the rareness of chloroform acci- 
dents with horses ? It is a difficult and tedious pro- 
cess to kill a horse with chloroform when you wish 
to, and in no recorded case has death occurred early 
in the operation unless suffocation has been made 
to assist. 


The evidence for the defence in the great Scotch 
Dishorning Case which we publish to-day rather 
makes us waver in the opinion we had formed — 
that nothing could justify such a painful operation. 

Professional men who have had large experience 
tell us that the ordinary signs of pain are not very 
forcibly evidenced during and after the operation, 
some of the witnesses almost suggest that the 
animals rather like it than otherwise, and many of 
them swear that the improved condition of the 
beasts shortly afterwards is most marked. Reason- 
ing from analogy is of course dangerous, because we 
are not always sure that the similars are really 
alike, Sawing through a horn may, by some phy- 
siologists, be considered analogous in its pain-causing 
qualities to sawing through a hoof or a finger nail, 

ut we cannot exactly prove that it is. It may also 
be supposed by theorists that injury to the perios- 
‘eum of bone, or to the secreting structure of cor- 
heous tissue is followed in all animals by a some- 
What similar sensation. ‘The exact sensibility of 
the foot, or nose, or horn, of a bullock cannot be 
definitely measured, although it must be allowed it 

's Very definitely stated. “Things are not always 

what they seem” as Trathful James very properly 
observed. We must revise our ideas, and possibly 

our anatomy, The nerve distribution to the horn 
® ox requires attention, and the exact relation- 


ship of sensibility to vascularity will repay study. 
Veterinary science is incomplete and its teachers 
disagree! How would it be to have a sort of scien: 
tific case drawn up—the points in dispute being 
fairly stated and approved by both sides—and sub- 
mitted for decision to—well,say Professsur Wallace 

of the Edinburgh University, who has “ made cattle 
a special study.” 


Every practitioner ought to read the report of the 
proceedings of the last Meeting of the Midland 
Counties V.M.A. Professor McFadyean delivered a 
lecture on the uses of “The Microscope as an aid to 
diagnosis.”—chiefly in velation to Anthrax and 
Tuberculosis. Such subjects too often suggest to 
the practitioner a purely theoretical dissertation, but 
in this case the handling was most judicious and the 
result eminently practical. Bacon said “ They be 
the best physicians who, being learned, take to the 
ways of the empiric, or being empirical take after 
the ways of the learned,” which simply means that 
a combination of science with practice makes the 
best man. Our Veterinary Societies are becuming 
valuable educational bodies, and the more they com- 
bine clinical work with laboratory research. the 
greater will be their effect upon our progress. 


The dinner of the Yorkshire V.M.A. was accom- 
panied by a toast list, which afforded an opportunity 
for many prominent members of the profession to 
express their views on matters of veterinary politics. 
The result is a really useful contribution of opinion, 
which will well repay perusal, and revive attention 
to a number of matters of interest which ought to 
have a bearing on the approaching election of Coun- 
cil. A full report of the speeches will be found on 
another page. 


To produce “streaky”? bacon it was once sug- 
gested that the best plan was to starve the pig one 
day and gorge it the next. The Record is just 
passing through the second stage of a similar ex- 
perience at the hands of its providers. Just after 
Christmas. for several weeks, it was in a state of 
semi-starvation, last week we had no “copy” in 
hand up to mid-day on Tuesday—this week it is 
distended far beyond its usual bulk. We offer this 
statement with no desire to stop the flow of pabulum 
—rather to demonstrate to our readers that we en- 
deavour to rise to the occasion, but contributors 
must pardon us if their articles are held over for a 
week We havea strong objection to The Record 
becoming “ streaky.” 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


MELANOTIC SARCOMA. 
Aw Uniques Case. 
By Gresty,M.R.C.V.S., Beamish, Durham. 


Subject.—A five-year-old dark grey Russian pit 
pony gelding, thirteen hands high. 

History.—Was put down the pit about eighteen 
months ago, and up to within a few days previous to 
my being asked to see him, had apparently always 
been in good health, although I had often noticed 
that he never got very fresh in condition, but this 
I attributed to his being a very keen worker. 

Symptoms.—The pony, from the horse-keeper’s 
account, was not feeding in his usual way, and after 
his work walked very stiff behind. His driver also 
complained, that for the past week or ten days, if 
ever the pony had to stop fora few minutes when 
at work, he was continually lying down and resting. 

On examination I found the pony looking dull, 
harsh in his coat, and generally out of health, and 
in the groin on the near side I found a large in- 
durated mass extending upwards from the scrotum 
through the inguinal canal and presenting all the 
appearances of a schirrous cord. I decided to operate 
and ordered the pony to be taken to bank for that 
purpose. 

On seeing him again two days afterwards, I was 
very much struck with his altered appearance. He 
seemed to have become rapidly weak, was entirely 
off his food. and was evidently very much worse. 
Under the circumstances I thought it advisable to 
postpone the operation, and in the meantime I 
did everything I could to keep up his strength, but 
all to no purpose, as he died suddenly on the fifth 
day after being drawn out of the pit. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the case to be 
one of acute and extensive melanosis, the whole of 
the internal organs being studded with melanotic 
masses Of various sizes, the lungs especially being 
very much affected. 

The supposed schirrous cord was simply a large 
elongated melanotic mass composed of a considerable 
number of small tumours densely packed together. 


RUPTURED LUNG. 
By R. A. Hull. 


The following may be of interest to some readers. 
The subject was a bay horse about eighteen years 
old. At noon on the 18th January, whilst at slow 
work in alight waggon, blood was noticed to be flow- 
ing from the nostrils; he was taken home, and on 
being placed in a box he commenced showing signs 

of pain by now and again lying down and rolling. 
When seen at 2 p.m. blood had ceased flowing from 
the nose, he was sweating profusely, principally 
about the neck and chest, pulse 60, respirations 40, 
temp. 100. Visible mucous membranes appeared 


normal in colour, extremities of a normal heat, At. 
tention to surroundings and quietude constituted the 
treatment. 

The owner reported the next morning that he 
had died sometime during the night. he saw him 
at mid-night and thought he appeared somewhat 
livelier. 

Post-mortem.—On opening the chest a large quan- 
tity of blood flowed out, right lung blanched, other. 
wise apparently healthy, the left lung was ruptured 
at the base, and the middle portion was a mass of 
broken-down tissue mixed with dark clotted blood : 
other organs blanched, but apparently healthy, 

The animal was bought nine months ago, when 
he was very low in condition, in that time he got 
very fat. food consisting of bran and hay chiefly, 
He performed his daily work well, and was free 
from sickness during that period. 

On enquiry, once during the morning he had re- 
ceived the whip rather severely for kicking at the 
driver, that being the extent of anything unusual. 

Iam unable to find in recent Veterinary works 
any mention of ruptured lung, but hope this will be 
astimulus for further information. 


By W. Atston Epear, F.R.C.V.S. 


I desire to place on record the following case of 
above disease which occurred eight days before par- 
turition was due. 

The cow was the well-kno n Ayrshire prize- 
winner Lady Macdonald, a heavy milker, and very 
fat. She was put to profit on the 15th September, 
1888, and was consequently due to calve on 22nd 
June, 1889, which date would be her minimum 
time. 

During the afternoon of the 14th June she refused 
her food, and at 5 p.m. commenced to stagger upon 
her hind limbs, but could rise fairly well. 

On 15th, 8 a.m., decumbent, with all the symp- 
toms of parturient apoplexy advancing. Tempera-- 
ture 101. 2 p.m., coma commencing, cervical cur- 
vature, Temperature 101-4. 

9 p.m. Coma complete, cornea and tympanum 
insensible. Temperature 103-4, the rise being 
caused by pulmonary congestion, which was marked. 
Sacro-sciatic ligament slightly relaxed, also vagin’, 
and os uteri perfectly contracted and hermetically 
closed. She was killed at 9°30 p.m. 


RABIES AND MUZZLING, 
Jno. A. W. 


have had as 
My various papers on this — That rabies 


their basis the following fixed ideas—1!. 
never arises spontaneously. 2. That it 
tagious inoculable disease. 3. That it een 
invariably propagated by biting. 4. That the od 
zle can prevent biting. 5. That satisfactory 
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dence is wanting to prove that spontaneous recovery 
ever takes place. 6. That the dog is the chief 
habitat of the disease. 7. That the disease is not 
indigenous to this country, but is introduced from 
abroad. The conclusions [ considered justified by 
these premises were—l. That it should be possible 
to stamp out rabies. 2. That such action should 
consist (a) In destroying rabid dogs. (6) In des- 
troying dogs bitten by rabid dogs. (c¢) In prevent- 
ing dogs biting. |(d) In preventing the re-introduction 


of disease from abroad. 3. That the muzzle con- 
tinuously applied would effect the three first of these 
objects. 4. That prohibition of importation or an 
order for imported dogs to wear a muzzle continu- 
ously during a prescribed period (their owners en-— 
tering into securities and reporting to the police) | 
would effect the fuurth of these objects. 5. 

That muzzling orders should be universal through- 

out the Kingdom. If not applying to Ireland 

then Ireland should be considered a_ foreign’ 
country for the purposes of such order. 

I have also cunsidered certain factors tending to | 
impair the efficiency of a muzzling order. These | 
are—l. Opposition of the public. 2. (a) Restricted 
area of order. (b) Restricted classes embraced by 
order, 3, Continuous re-introduction of rabies from 
abroad. 4, Muzzling only in streets. 5. Propaga- 
tion of disease by cats or other animals not included 
inorder. Of these, perhaps the most important is 


the first, and it is for this and kindred reasons, 
which we as a profession can scarcely appreciate, 
that I deprecate the outcry raised against the par- 
tial measures hitherto adopted, I do not, in the ab- 
stract, approve of half measures, but I can perceive 
that conditions of which we as a profession take no 
cognisance may exist which render the passing of 
a sweeping order impossible, and this was why [ 
said that “ we have nothing to do, as experts, with 
legislature” and that “ our attention should be con- 
fined to formulating the most desirable conditions, 
leaving others to put them into practice.” Any per- 
son who reads the newspapers and notes the swarnis 
of deputations waiting on Mr. Chaplin will, 1 
think, appreciate this. 

The opposition of the public depends chiefly on 
ignorance, this ignorance is fostered by a small sec- 
tion of the veterinary profession. That at the pres- 
ent day the theory of the spontaneous origin of 
rabies should find even a few supporters is, I think, 
a very grave reproach to our profession, and we 
need look no further than this for an explanation 
of that want of confidence and recognition of 
which we complain so much, but when that theory 
is expressed by a person whom the public are re- 
quested to regard as an authority, its pernicious 
effect can scarcely be computed, 

A short glance at Mr. Hill’s comparative statis- 
tics ete., will fittingly conclude. 


How can the muzzle stamp out rabies ? 
(Mr. Hix.) 


The exemption from muzzling in France has never 
been mentioned. In Paris . . . there is absolute 
freedom from the muzzle. (Mr. Hr.) 


The aggravation of the mental irritation in a 
rabid dog by the presence of a muzzle should be 
obvious. (Mr. Hix.) 


In Russia, where muzzling has been enforced for 
the last quarter of a century, no one pretends that it 
alone is effective in preventing the spread of rabies. 

(Mr. quotes Cota.) 


Vienna.—In 1881 and 1882, when the muzzle was 
not compulsory, the number of persons bitten by 
rabid dogs was five and two respectively ; in 1883 
and 1884, when muzzling was enforced, it was three 
and ninety-three respectively. (Mr. Hr11.) 


Me Saxony, the number of rabid dogs was steadily 
— without the use of the muzzle from 121 in 
79 to ten in 1883. (Mr. H111.) 


Mr. G. R. Krehl . . . thinks that a collar with a 


rr tally would be useful, and that any system 
aon 0 it practically impossible to evade pay- 
Re @ dog-tax would enormously benefit the 
(Mr. quotes 


venue, 


By preventing transmission. The bearer ulti- 


mately dying of the disease. 


In the south of France I have ‘seen very few, in 
the north of France, it is true, they are more or less 
muzzled. (Mr. Rows.) 


Is it better to have a muzzled rabid dog incapable 
of harm or an unmuzzled rabid dog on his word of 
honour not to bite ? 


Neither does anyone here, but the Germans (an 
exceedingly practical race) can be trusted not to 
continue muzzling if it be so useless. Does Mr. 
Hill think that registration would alone prove as 
effectual and can he prove it? The question of re- 
importation is also very important to a country with 
so wide a frontier as Prussia. 

This is a simple case of mistaking cause for effect. 
The muzzle was enforced because of the biting, not 
the biting because of the muzzle. 


It would be strange indeed if in four years some 
change was not induced in the number of rabid dogs 
by even the most primitive measures, not to mention 
the spontaneous decrease which everyone allows 
sooner or later follows an outbreak. 

What has the Revenue to do with rabies? and 
does Mr. Krehl contend that a metal tally and the 
payment of a dog-tax stamp out rabies and what — 
weight does such talk carry anyway. 
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A collar and badge would always be worn... 4 
muzzle would be taken off at home, and he might 


slip out without it. 
(Mr. quotes Col. Conse. ) 


Algernon West, K.C.B., Chairman of Inland 
Board of Revenue, believes in registration and 
badge system. (Mr. H111.) 


In Massachusetts no muzzle is in force, but every 
dog has to be registered. (Mr. Hr.) 


The incubative period “lasting to many months” 
as asserted by Mr. Kerslake, is another illustration of 
a layman’s blunder or ignorance. (Mr. Hrx1.) 


I venture to say that I think it is a matter for re- 
gret our profession did not take the initiative at the 
very outset. (Mr. H111.) . 


This is one of the most valuable features of the 
muzzle. If the dog gets away without it he is 
soon killed, if he wears it he can’t bite. A badge 
would protect a mad dog from destruction and 
licence him to bite. 


I take strong exception to laymen not possessing 
thorough experience in canine matters and without 
practical knowledge of disease occupying the position 
of. . . authority on rabies and hydrophobia. 

(Mr. Hr11.) 

This statement has no value. Give some statis- 
tics. 


I can positively declare that one of these hounds 
was never in contact with a dog, and never was out- 
side a locked cage for a year and three months, and 
never showed a sign or symptom of the malady from 
that time until one morning it was seized . . . and 
died as rabid as any dog | ever saw in my life. The 
other, 1 should say, was attacked in eleven months. 

(Prof. Prrronarp.) 

When such elementary points as the spontaneous 
origin, incubative period, etc. of rabies are settled, 
we shall be ready to begin. 


I am heartily pleased to notice the general consensus of opinion on such points as the non- 
cruelty of the muzzle and the strong feeling evidenced by the meeting at large that the muzzle, 
with whatever faults it has, is yet the most effective instrument at present known to us. 


HAS A RABID DOG BEEN SEEN WITH 
A MUZZLE ON ? 
By Aurrep Broan, F.R.C.V:S. 


Why should they not? Onthe 13th November 
last a rabid dog was brought to me muzzled; he 
had that cay bitten a child, and, since leaving home, 
had tried to bite another person, fortunately doing 
no more injury than making a slight bruise on the 
hand with the wire muzzle. He had also that day 
the distinctive hoarse bark. __[ kept him under ob- 
servation till the 18th, when he died. I was con- 
vinced from the first that it was a case of rabies, 
aid my opinion was confirmed by the post mortem 
appearances. In consequence of the great anxiety 
of the parents of the child the carcase of the dog 
was taken to the Brown Institution, and rabbits, 
inoculated there with the preparation from the 
cerebral matter, died from rabies. 

Among other arguments against the use of muz- 
zles it is sometimes said “ The mad dog is just the 
dog which is not muzzled,” ‘ Who would put the 
muzzle on a rabid dog.” 1 regret that I was unable 
to attend the last meeting of the Central Veterinary 


Medical Society, but I see that Professor Hill went | 


80 far as tosay that ‘“ nobody has ever seen a mad 
dog with one on.” —‘I[t is an argument usually ad- 
vanced by those who have had little experience of 
the malady, who picture in their mind the typical 
mad dog in a furious state, whereas skilled obser- 
vers know that, in the early stage, a rabid dog can 
be handled by its owner, and that a muzzle could 
be put on, and what is more, kept on. 


Surely every veterinary surgeon who has had 
canine practice must, before muzzling was com- 
pulsory, have had dogs brought to him in sucha 
condition, the owner having no idea that his dog 
was suffering from so serious a malady, although 
the tendency to bite had been noticed. 

With the enforcement of the Muzzling Order 
cases of rabies dwindle toa minimum. The reason 
why we do not more often see a muzzled rabid dog 
is because there are so few to muzzle. 

I may fairly take the case I quoted as an example, 
and point out that, if a registration medal bad been 
attached to the dog’s neck instead of a muzzle, at 
least one other person would have been bitten, and 
probably also a dog or two on the road. — Further 
comment on this point is unnecessary. 


— 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


LANCASHIRE YV. M. A. 


A quartely meeting will be held at the ee 
Hotel, Blackfriars Street, Manchester, on oat 
day March 12th, 1890. ‘Tea at 5 p.m. Busines e 
6. Prof, Pritchard will introduce for discuss 

the subject of ‘“ Fistula.” 


Peter Pre, Hon. Se. 


be held on the 


Meetings of this Association ag ocr an 


second Wednesdays in March. June, 
December. 
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MIDLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual Meeting of this Association was held 
at the Stork-Hotel, Birmingham, on February 14th. 
Mr. E. Beddard, Wolverhampton. (President) oc- 
cupied the chair, and there were present—Sir H. 
Simpson, Windsor; Professors McFadyean, Edin- 
burgh; and Pritchard, London; Messrs. Trigger, 
Newcastle; Merrick, Northampton ; Rossell. Sandi- 
acre; Greeves, Manchester; Briggs, Bury; Blake- 
way, Gibson, Parker, Price, Malcolm, Mettam. 
Stanley, and Tailby, Birmingham ; R. Cartwright, 
J. Cartwright, and Wilkie, Wolverhampton ; Olver, 
Tamworth; Jones, Leicester; Wiggins, Market 
Harboro; Blunt, Lutterworth ; Horton. Warwick ; 
Over, Rugby ; Blakeway, Stourbridge ; Pemberton, 
Bridgenorth ; Butcher, Cleobury-Mortimer ; Collett, 
and Davies, West Bromwich; Chambers, Dudley ; 
Tipper, Balsall Heath : Paley, and Peddie, Walsall ; 
Carless and Pinkett, Worcester ; Freer, Uppingham ; 
Coe, Stoke; Carless, Stafford; Watkins. Lichfield ; 
Wartnaby, Burton-on-Trent; Smith, Tunstall; Gold, 
Redditch ; Golden, Martham; Barling, Ross; and 
Fletcher, Sutton ; and others. 

Letters expressing regret at their unavoidable 
absence were received from Professors Walley, 
Williams, Penberthy, Dr. Fleming, Messrs. Simpson, 
Kidd, Wragg, Hunting, Wolstenholme, Russell, 
Taylor, Perrins, West, Kerney, Green, Blakeway, 
and others, 

The following were nominated for election as 
Members :—Messrs. A. L. Gibson, E. Franklin, and 
A. E. Mettam, Birmingham; T. Butcher, Cleobury- 
Mortimer; and Warmington, Sutton; Professor 
McFadyean was nomimated for election as Hon. 
Associate. 


Erection or Orricers. 


Mr. F. W. Wragg was elected President. Messrs’ 
E. Beddard, W. S. Careless, and G. Rossell, Vice- 
presidents; the Treasurer Mr. F. Blakeway, and 
the Secretary, Mr. J. Malcolm, were re-elected. 

The TREAsuRER presented his report which showed 
‘ balance in hand of £156 2s. 6d. against £135 8s. 8d. 
last year, and in the course of his remarks said that 
While the expenses had been somewhat greater than 
usual, the membership had proportionally increased, 
and he thought on the whole we had reason to be 
satisfied that our Society was sound financially and 
in such a healthy and flourishing condition. Mr. 

lakeway added that four subscriptions were due 
for 1889, four for 1888 and 1889, and one for 1887- 

_ The report was adopted. 
Ae Henry Simpson showed a singular specimen of 
“normal dental growth in a horse, found on a 
— in Australia, Mr. Warrnasy exhibited the 
a of a yearling bull which had failed to grow 
oy being set. Mr. Gouzp showed a portion of 
Pig's heart, with vegetations. 


The following address was next given :-— 


| 


“ON SOME OF THE USES OF THE 
MICROSCOPE AS AN AID TO DIAGNOSIS IN 
VETERINARY PRACTICE. 

By Proressor MoFapyean. 


It would be as absurd to attempt to deal with 
the whole subject in a single lecture as it would be 
for a surgeon to attempt to describe the uses of the 
scalpel within those limits. I propose therefore to 
speak only of the services which a microscope may 
afford in the case of anthrax, tuberculosis, actino- 
mycosis, and a disease which may readily be con- 
founded with the last of these. With reference to 
the disease becoming familiar tv the general public 
under the name of anthrax, I wish to say a word or 
two about the method of diagnosing it with certainty 
— I mean the method by which one may demonstrate 
the bacillus anthracis, which is undoubtedly the 
cause of that disease. Suppose thet one is called in 
to a case where the history causes a suspicion of an- 
thrax, the method of examination that ought to be 
put into practice is of the simplest possible character, 
and it is more particularly to enforce this that I 
refer to the disease at all. 

I know, from coming into contact with practition- 
ers, that there is a tvo general notion that it is 
difficult, or requires some complicated process of 
staining, to demonstrate the bacillus of anthrax. 
Now that is a great mistake. If « practitioner has 
got a tolerably fresh carcase to deal with, he ought 
certainly not to lose the opportunity of examining 
the blood, taken either from the spleen, the heart, 
or one of the large systemic v ins, because he has 
a great advantage over the man who comes in after 
him. or the man to whom he may send a portion of 
the blood for examination. His examination is not 
disturbed by post-mortem decomposition or the de- 
velopment of adventitious organisms. I am now 
speaking of the means of diagnosis after death, but 
somebody may say, “Can anthrax not be diagnosed 
during life?” Well, in general the history is that 
the animal was found dead, but even if one finds an 
auimal showing symptoms of disease. the most care- 
ful examination of the blood of that animal may fail 
to reveal a single bacillus. One might naturally 
conclude that this negative result would justify the 
diagnosis “No anthrax;” but that would be a 
great mistake. An examination of the organs ina 
case of anthrax explains that well enough. The 
principal location of the germs is not the circulating 
blood. The tendency is for them to Le arrested in 
the capillaries. But just before death a very rapid 
multiplication of the germs seems to take place, and 
one finds them then even in the blood of the larger 
veins; and indeed it is this great multiplication 
that is the cause of death. 

To return to the method of examination of a sus- 
pected carcase, it may be observed that, in addition 
to a slide and cover-glass, the only apparatus re- 
quired is an ordinary microscope, such as one may © 
get from any respectable firm for a matter of £4 or 
£6. Any microscope that will magnify 300 cr 400 


diameters will suffice to show plainly enough for 
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diagnostic purposes the anthrax bacilli and the other 
germs that I am going to refer to. You have only 
to place upon the glass slide a droplet of tbe blood, 
diluted perhaps with a little water that has been 
boiled and cooled again, and having covered this 
with the cover-glass, you put it under the microscope 
unstained. If you now focus carefully you will see 
the anthrax rods lying between the blood corpuscles. 
They are. it is true, not very distinct—nothing like 
so distinct as in a stained’ preparation ; but to ex- 
amine a specimen in this way has some advantages 
over the examination of a stained preparation. In 
the first place, it can be done immediately, and any- 
body can do it. Besides, the bacilli are seen in their 
natural state, and one can observe that they are 
motionless. There are certain other bacilli which 
conceivably might be mistaken for the anthrax ba- 
cillus, but which are endowed with the power of 
motion, and if the bacilli in the slide are observed 
actively moving, that is to say, not merely carried 
along in a current, you may know that you are not 
dealing with those of anthrax. In an unstained 
preparation one requires to look carefully in order 
to see the rods. They look something like little 
icicles floating in water. The comparison may serve 
to convey a notion of the care with which one must 
scrutinise the field of the microscope in order to see 
the bacilli. A hundred times better than to read 
about the method of demonstrating the bacillns, or 
to hear it described, however lucidly, is to see it, and 
1 have therefore placed under the microscope 
preparations showing the anthrax rods. I desire to 
draw attention more particularly to the unstained 
preparation, and my advice to every one whose prac- 
tice exposes him to dealing with cases of anthrax, is 
to put this method of examination into use in the 
very first case he meets. It is certain that if it is a 
case of anthrax he is dealing with, and especially if 
the blood has been taken from a much enlarged 
spleen, he will have no difficulty in seeing these 
germs, and having seen them once he will thereafter 
have an amount of confidence in his own diagnosis 
that he could not possibly have obtained by any 
other method-—in fact, he may then stake his own 
opinion against any other, however high. The point 
to which I have referred is not sufficiently dwelt 
upon in text-bvoks, namely, that the organism can 
be seen very well without staining. You may ask, 
* Are the form and size of the anthrax bacillus so 
distinct as to exclude the possibility of mistaking 
any other for it?” Well, he would be a very rash 
man who would unhesitatingly pronounce a single 
bacillus under the microscope to be that of anthrax ; 
but if anybody asks, “Are there pathogenic bacilli 
that may be found in the blood in numbers exceed- 
ing the red corpuscles, and having a shape like the 
anthrax bacillus?” then the answer is most de- 
cidedly no. You will never meet a carcase in 
which you find these short, straight, rod-like bodies 
crowding every droplet of blood, except in anthrax. 
~Text-books generally refer to the so-called 
hay bacillus in this connection, but nobody 
ever met the hay bacillus in large numbers in the 
blood of a cow, and furthermore, its characters are 
very different from those of the anthrax bacillus. 


The anthrax bacillus is in general a straight, stiff. 
looking thing, and it is always motionless; the hay 
bacillus, on the other hand, is mobile. Moreover 
the former is square at the ends, while the hay 
bacillus is round. 

The anthrax organism when stained undergoes a 
slight change in appearance. What in the un. 
stained specimen looked like single rods are seen 
when stained to be made of three or four or more 
short segments, and these have between them lines 
or narrow septa of unstained material. When care. 
fully stained the ends of these segments appear to 
be slightly concave towards the centre, and that 
is held to be quite characteristic of the anthrax 
bacilli. 

Here is a diagram of the bacillus of malignant 
cedema. That organism is pathogenic to some of 
the lower animals, though the ox seems to have an 
absolute immunity from it. It may easily be dis. 
tinguished from the germ of anthrax. It is found 
extra-vascular for the most part, it is a long ser- 
pent-like thing, and it is mobile. Let me anticipate 
an objection which somebody may make. He may 
say he thinks that all this is superfluous—that an- 
thrax was diagnosed long before we were taughtany 
thing about the characters of the bacillus, and that to 
the experienced practitioner a microscopic examina- 
tion is not necessary. Now, with all deference I 
venture to express the opinion that in many cases 
without the microscope an absolutely certain diag- 
nosis cannot be made. I do not dispute that in the 
majority of cases anthrax may be diagnosed with 
great probability and sometimes almost with cer- 
tainty; that is to say if we find that two, or three, 
or more cattle have died suddenly and mysteriousiy, 
with their spleens distended to the point of bursting, 
and that some of the men engaged in dressing the 
carcases have had malignant pustules, there can re- 
main little or no doubt that the disease is anthrax. 
But a practitioner ought to be able when he is 
called in to the first case to diagnose it with cer- 
tainty, and I say that he caunot possibly do that 
without resorting to the microscope. 

Several cases have been brought to my knowledge 
in which anthrax was overlooked. I recall to 
memory a case which came under my nctice over 
twelve months ago A practitioner brought into 
my laboratory a specimen of blood and asked me 
to examine it. A minute’s examination sufficed to 
show that the disease was anthrax. A week after- 
wards the same gentleman called and told me that 
the Veterinary Inspector to the Local Authority had 
disputed the diagnosis, and had counselled the 
owner of the animal to sell the carcase, and, indeed 
it was sold, with the intention of having it made 
into sausages. I need hardly say that it could not 
have been sold for any other purpose. 

That and other instances that I could relate lead me 
to believe that a considerable number of cases whic 
are returned as anthrax are not anthrax, and that 
cases of anthrax are sometimes overlooked. W hat 
seems to corroborate this opinion is that i this 
country very few cases of anthrax in sheep are 1% 
ported. That seems to me an inexplicable _ 
except on the theory that cases of anthrax !n § eep 
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are not diagnosed. On the Continent, where an- 
thrax creates such great ravages, it is sheep that 
suffer most, and I am inclined to think that in this 
country many sheep die of the same disease, but are 
not reported. That is not the f-ult of the veterin- 
ary inspector: too frequently the farmer regards the 
diseases of sheep as inscrutable, or he is content 
with saying, ‘‘ Oh. they died of braxy.” 

I may here be permitted to refer to a point which, 
perhaps, does not strictly fall within the compass of 
my subject. What is the explanation of these 
mysterious outbreaks of anthrax in districts where 
it is quite impossible to connect them with a pre- 
ceding outbreak? The bacillus of anthrax may 
lead an independent existence for a long time outside 
the body of an animal ; it is an organism that may 
be cultivated with great facility on a variety of ar- 
tificial soils, it can be grown on foeces if they are 
mixed with blood, and, as we know, it grows very 
freely on boiled potato. These considerations help 
us to understand that a very long period and perhaps 
many generations of bacilli may intervene between 
two successive outbreaks of anthrax, and how 
difficult it may be to trace the source of infection. 

In this connection I wish to allude to the supposed 
infectivity of artificial foods, such as linseed and 
cotton cake. There are some practitioners who, if 
they are called in toan outbreak, at once incrimin- 
ate the cake if they find that the animals are 
being fed on that. 1 am not disposed to deny that 
cake may be infective, but nobody has yet published 
any satisfactory evidence that any particular samples 
of cake contained the anthrax germs. If any one 
thonght he had such cake to deal with, he could ex- 
perimentally prove it by killing small animals like 
rabbits with it. A very instructive case was pub- 
lished by a veterinary surgeon in Germany a few 
years ago. In the province of Posen there wasa 
farm where the loss from anthrax in the sheep be- 
came so great that the farmer had to give up keeping 
that class of stock altogether. T’o his dismay one of 
his cattle died in the following January. He had 
no more deaths until January of the following year, 
and then two animals died in the same building. He 

had again perfect freedom from the disease for about 
twelve months, but in January and February he had 
five deaths from anthrax. The veterinary surgeon 
suspected that the cause must be found somewhere 
near at hand, and he took a portion of the earthen 
floor of the hay-shed and inoculated six guinea-pigs 
with it. Four of these animals died from anthrax. 
Moreover, by means of plate cultivations he was 
able to isolate the germ from the earthen floor. 

en, on enquiry, it was found that early in the 
year prior to that in which the disease attacked the 
cattle, a shepherd had in this hay-shed skinned an- 

_ sheep for their hides, and the earthen floor had 

thus become contaminated. The explanation of 

~ the disease broke out only once in the year was 

— was only about January or February that the 

m layer of the hay was served out to the cattle. 
cul come in the next place to speak about tuber- 
oss. Let us begin by glancing at the way in 


Which the meanin 
: g of the word has been changing 
during the past thirty years. As we all know, the 


term tuberculosis was borrowed from anatomy, and 
was intended to refer to diseases where the lesions 
took the form of tubercles, that is to say, of small, 
well-defined nodules. But by-and-bye it was ob- 
served that such tubercles tended to undergo a 
peculiar softening, rendering their central part 
something like cheese, and hence it became the rule 
to regard caseation rather than tubercle-like lesions 
as the mark of tuberculosis. Ten years ago indeed 
it was customary to pronounce everything tubercular 
that was distinctly caseous. But eight years ago 
Koch discovered the tubercle bacillus. He did not 
merely show that the bacillus was commonly present 
in tubercular lesions —he grew it outside the body, 
and showed that he had power to produce tuber- 
culosis at will by means of his artificial cultures. 
Since Koch’s discovery we define tuberculosis, not 
by the anatomical form of the lesions or their ten- 
dency to caseation, but simply as the disease caused 
by Koch’s bacillus. 

What are the characteristics of the tubercle ba- 
cillus, and how can we identify it? Fertunately 
it possesses most distinctive characters, not so much 
in respect of its size or form as with regard to its 
behaviour when treated with staining reagents. At 
the same time its form, and more particularly its 
mode of grouping, are so characteristic that any 
bacteriologist of experience would be right nine 
times out of ten in “ spotting ” the tubercle bacillus 
in the tissues. The manner in which we recognise it 
and exclude the possibility of mistaking other germs 
for it is this: Most other germs may be very easily 
stained. Ina solution of any ordinary aniline dye 
they stain in a few minutes—as readily as the 
tissues themselves. These germs part with the 
colour just as readily. But the great peculiarity of 
the tubercle bacillus is that, compared with other 
microbes, it is very difficult to stain, and that when 
once the stain has penetrated it there is great diffi- 
culty in getting the colour out of it. 

There are a great many different methods of stain- 
ing the tubercle bacillus, but they all have that for 
a general principle. What is known as the method 
of Ziehl-Neelsen is one of the simplest and best. It 
is a far simpler thing to stain by this method than, 
for example, to make a colic ball for a horse. The 
coloring matter in Ziehl-Neelsen’s stain is what is 
called fuchsine, and the material that is used to 
dissolve it is a five per cent. solution of pure car- 
bolic acid, with ten per cent. of spirit added, One 
simply puts the solid fuchsine in a bottle, taking care 
to have excess o1 it, and then adds the carbolic solu- 
tion, A little of the suspected material is spread as 
a thin film on a cover-glass and fixed by passing the 
latter three or four times through the flame of a 
spirit lamp. The stain must be filtered before use, 
and a few drops may either be allowed to fall on 
the up-turned film, or the cover-glass may be allowed 
to fall film downwards on a watch glassful of the 
stain. The time required for staining varies a 
little with the temperature, but at ordinary summer 
heat fifteen minutes is amply sufficient. At the end. 
of that time the cover-glass is dipped two or three 
times into a twenty-five per cent. solution of strong 
sulphuric acid in water, subsequently rinsed in 
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methylated spirit, dried, and mounted in Canada 
balsam dissolved in benzol or xylol. As long as we 
are dealing with diseases of the lower animals, we 
may confidently regard all bacilli that are found to 
have retained the red stain in such a preparation as 
tubercle bacilli, since the only other known organism 
that resists the decolorising action of the strong acid 
solution is the bacillus of leprosy. 

Somebody will probably be disposed, here again, 
to consider that this may’ be very interesting as a 
matter of pure pathology, but to doubt whether it is 
of very much interest to the veterinary practitioner. 
I freely admit that it is not of so much advantage 
to him as it is to the practioner of human medicine, 
but the reason why it is of such service in human 
practice as compared with veterinary practice is that 
pulmonary phthisis is the most cummon form of tu- 
berculosis in man, and the physician, in the advanced 
stages of the disease, can demonstrate the bacillus in 
the expectorated products; but with the lower ani- 
mals, as we all know, pulmonary phthisis is of very 
rare occurrence. By far the most common seat of 
this disease in cattle is the serous membranes, and 
the abdominal lymphatic glands, and when the lungs 
are affected, the disease is seldom of the destructive 
character so common in man. You may have most 
marked tubercular lesions in the serous membranes and 
other situations, and yet it may be quite impossible 
to discover a single bacillus, because of their not 
being passed out in any of the natural secretions or 
any morbid product. At the same time there are 
many cases in which diagnosis might be confirmed 
by staining the bronchial expectorate, uterine dis- 
discharge and other discharges. 

Then there is the question of examining milk, a 
question of very great importance from the public 
health point of view. Here again I must confess 
that 1 think the discovery of the bacillus is not 
likely to be of very great value to you, that is to 
say, | think that before one can demonstrate the 
bacilli in milk the diseased condition of the udder is 
generally so advanced that that cow’smilk ought not to 
be permitted to be sold in any case, and it is per- 
fectly useless to examine milk with the view of 
finding the bacilli unless discoverable udder lesions 
are present. I go even further, and say that even 
when tubercular disease is present in the udder, it 
often is a matter of considerable trouble to find the 
bacilli. In some instances, however, they may be 
found without difficulty and in great numbers. I 
had sent to me some mouths ago a specimen of milk 
for examination, and I was horrified to find that 
hundreds of bacilli were present in a single field of 
the microscope, for anything I know, the milk may 

have been sold while it was in that dangerous con- 
dition. 

But what we as veterinary surgeons have 
chiefly reason to be thankful for in connection with 
Koch’s discovery is that it has enabled us to decide 
definitely on the dead subject—what lesions are 
tubercular and what are not, and it has clearly 
proved that we were formerly in the habit of mis- 
naming certain rather common conditions. As an 


example I may cite the so-called lymphadenoma of 
the horse, which in the great majority of cases, is 


tubercular. This is a view which has not com. 
mended itself to some whose position is very high 
in the profession. At the recent examinations held 
in Edinburgh the secretary of the examining board 
sent up, in order that it might be submitted to 
students, a specimen of what he thought was lymph. 
adenoma. ‘This was seen by all the examiners in 
the final section, and it was, I think, by a good 
many students pronounced to be lympbadenoma, 
It was not by anybody—and that includes myself— 
pronounced to be tubercular. I expressly said that I 
thought it might be tubercular, but I rather thought 
that it was not, inasmuch as it differed in some 
respects from the previous cases that I had seen, 
There was little or no caseation in it, nor was there 
any calcification. | Now the specimen under one of 
the microscopes is taken from that case, and as you 
may see it contains the tubercle bacilli in enormous 
numbers. Here is a picture of another spleen 
which was sent to me a few weeks ago. This also 
proved to be tuberculosis although the lesions were 
quite soft and sarcomatous. 

I don’t think these cases could be mistaken by 
anybody for glanders. While the tubercle bacillus is 
extremely difficult to stain and decolorise, the glan- 
ders is very easy to stain and it readily parts with 
the color even to weak acid solutions. As a point of 
clinica] interest, I may mention in passing that in 
equine tuberculosis death usually results from a 
secondary acute miliary tuberculosis, such as is de- 
picted in this drawing, but the disease is nearly 
always abdominal to begin with. The lesions take 
the form of tumour-like growths in the spleen and 
mesentery, these being sometimes as large asa 
child’s head. 

I now come to the means of diagnosing actinomy- 
cosis, but as I have already occupied more time 
than I intended in speaking of these other subjects, 
I shall limit myself to drawing your attention to 
a micro-parasite that may easily be mistaken for 
the actinomyces. Some years ago Rivolta, an 
Italian veterinary surgeon, discovered in cases of 
scirrhous cord a parasite that he termed the dis- 
comyces. This he regarded as a Cegenerate form of 
the actinomyces but subsequent investigations, 
chiefly by Rabe and Johne, showed that it was a 
parasite sui generis. A considerable number of 
cases have now been recorded in which the same 
parasite has been found in scirrhous cords. | take 
this opportunity to relate one of.my own mistakes, 
and it is rather curious, that it should have been 
exactly of the same nature as Rivolta’s. 1 was 
aware that some cases of scirrhous cords had been 
shown to be due to the actinomyces, and I asked 
Professor Baird to let me have a scirrhous cord 
which he was about to excise. He did *, 
and on examining under a low power of the 
microscope a little of the purulent matter 
from the tumour, I at once saw what I took to of 
colonies of the actinomyces. I made precisely the 
same mistake as Rivolta ; for I have since returne “a 
the examination of that case and found that the 
parasite was not the actinomyces, but the discomy a 
If anybody will cut the very firm resistent cone 
of a scirrhous cord, he will find that it conta! 
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little soft centres composed of a peculiar coffee- 
coloured slimy material, which is very different 
from ordinary pus. On the - blade of the knife he 
may see, even with the naked eye, little grayish 
or whitish bodies, which are colonies of the disco- 
myees. A few months ago I had the opportunity 
to examine a case of what during life had been 
regarded as cancer—a destructive disease of the 
hind leg of a mare, and which eventually had caused 
the death of the animal. I found that the lesions 
were of exactly the same nature as the new material 
of a scirrhous cord, and from the pus I was able to 
separate these little whitish grains in large numbers. 
1 have placed some of them under one of the micro- 
scopes. ‘This parasite has not yet had its life-his- 
tory quite fully elucidated, but we have very strong 
evidence to show that it is the causal germ of 
scirrhous cord. It must be admitted that the 
theories which are commonly current with regard 
to the etiology of scirrhous cord are not very satis- 
factory. It is said by some that itis due to the 
surgeon neglecting to destroy the adhesions which 
form between the lips of {the wound: on the other 
hand, in France exactly the opposite view is held— 
that itis due to the practitioner interfering with 
the wound, 1 think that it is not unlikely that both 
theories are wrong. It is probable that at the time 
of the operation, or subsequently before the wound 
has healed, this parasite gets into the tissues, and then 
its persistent irritation, leads to the formation of the 
inflammatory tumour. That is a point. however, 
upon which many of you are likely to beable to speak 
from experience. and my object is mainly to direct 
the attention of practitioners to the occurence of 
this parasite with the view of finding out in 
what proportion of scirrhous cords it is present. 
(Applause). 

The President expressed the indebtedness of the 
meeting to Professor McFadyean for his interesting 
and profitable discourse. A discussion followed in 
which each of the speakers gave utterance to simi- 
lar sentiments, 

Mr. Greaves (Manchester), said that the subject 
of the address was a magnificent one, and was gain- 
ing upon their own and the profession of human 
medicine every year. 

Mr. Merrick (Northampton), testified that in 
connection with researches which he had conducted 
into an outbreak of anthrax in his own district, the 
microscope had been of great advantage to him. 
Any number of sheep had died in connection with 
that outbreak and their deaths had never been re- 
ported. He ascribed the outbreak to the fact of 
cattle having been fed on hay which had been 
flooded. He had traced anthrax continually to that 
cause. Only the other day he had a case which 

was the first for 20 or 30 years in the district. Two 
beasts had died in a field. Twenty or thirty years 
before a large number had died in a field close ad- 
joing and it had to be ploughed up, and used for 
growing wheat. He feared that it was not possible 


or the veterinary surgeon in regular practice to 
Ine an expert microscopist. 

Mr. L. C. Trpper (Birmingham), did not think 

germs of anthrax were contained in linseed or 


that the 


cotton cake, but he was of opinion that those foods, 
lacking certain elements to balance their nitro- 
genous properties, caused fermentation and decom- 
position of the blood, and so set up a species of 
blood-poisoning which developed anthrax. 

Sir Henry Simpson, (Windsor), asked whether 
Professor McFadyean had found any disinfectant 
which might prevent the germs of the disease from 
lingering in the soil or elsewhere for an indefinite 
period. Had the Professor any idea as to the time 
within which the bacillus might be found in the 
blood after death? As to the causal germ of scirr- 
hous cord he thought that the suggestion was feas- 
ible, that it might be conveyed into the wound from 
the litter. 

Mr. Warrnasy (Burton-on-Trent), said that he 
had once found anthrax to be due to stagnant 
water ina field pond. By clearing the pond and 
filling it with fresh water the recurrence of the 
disease was prevented. 

Mr. Greaves, rising a second time, asked whether 
the bacilli of anthrax and the bacilli of any other 
disease could have a spontaneous origin? Could 
not an animal sometimes get ril of the bacilli by a 
natural process and survive? He was inclined to 
the opinion that numerous cases of sickness were 
due to the presence of these germs. As to tubercu- 
losis, it was the opinion of some persons that if you 
could not find the bacillus the meat or milk was fit 
for food, but that if only a single bacillus could be 
found, it was unfit. What was the Professor’s 
opinion ? 

Mr, Oxver (Tamworth), would like to know 
what the views of Professor McFadyean were as to 
the disposal of carcases infected with anthrax. He 
had heard it maintained that if they were buried 
immediately after death, without being cut, the 
spores were not generated and the animal might be 
safely placed in ordinary soil. Some time ago, how- 
ever, he had a case in which anthrax reappeared, 
although the animal was buried intact and a whole 
load of lime put on top of it. He had been interes- 
ted to hear it said that in the horse it was tuber- 
culosis of the lungs which killed. That had been 
his own experience. In every case of *‘lymphad- 
enoma” he had found the lungs studded with 
tubercular deposits. 

Mr. TriccEer (Newcastle), said there was not the 
slightest doubt that there were more sudden deaths 
from eating cotton cake than any other food he 
knew of. = For all that one could not always find 
the cause in the food. “ome years ago he was call- 
ed in to a very good cow taken suddenly ill, but he 
only got into the shed in time to see her roll over 
and die. She was purging very freely. They had 
just fed her with cotton cake, and he was pretty 
well satisfied that he must look to the cake for the 
cause of death. He gave some to four rabbits and 
they all died. But neither the county analyst nor a 
skilled microscopist could find anything in the cake 
which would account for death. Some months after 
aservant on the farm gave a handful of the same 
cake to another cow, because they were short of 
other food; lapse of time had made him careless. 
The cow was very ill with an ordinary case of pain 
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in the bowels, but that passea off. If the cause was 
any bacillus, why did she uot also succumb ? As to 
tuberculosis, he did not think there was the slightest 
doubt in the world of its being contagious. Yet a 
case had come to his notice in which, in an unven- 
tilated shippon, a man had three cows, which were 
tuberculous to the last degree, and the man was sell- 
ing milk day by day. Only within the last twelve 
months two farmers, neither of them men who were 
likely toarrive atsuchaconclusion for themselves. had 
come to him and said, “Is it possible that ‘ grapes ’ 
is contagious? ‘One of them said he bought a 
‘grape’ cow some years before and had never been 
clear of ‘grapes’ in his calves since. How did 
Professor McFadyean think that the microbe was 
conveyed from one animal to another? He had 
been glad to hear it laid down that lymphadenoma 
(so called) and tuberculosis were often the same 
thing. That view confirmed his experience.” 
Professor McFapyeay, in reply, said: Allow me, 
in the first place, to say how very thankful and 
pleased I am at the kind way in which the various 
speakers have remarked upon what I have said. 
With reference to Mr. Merrick’s statement “ that it 
was not possible for the every-day practitioner to 
become a skilful microscopist” I freely concede 
that. If he succeeded in that it would be at the 
expense of neglecting his other and more important 
duties. But there are some simple details of mi- 
croscopic work that are at the command of every- 
body, and that fill upa gap not capable of being 
closed by any other method. Moreover, by giving 
the general practitioner a notion of the methods of 
bacteriologists, interest in these micro-parasitic 
diseases is stimulated, and it is only when that is 
the case that we are likely to make progress in the 
direction of knowing more about the causation of 
such diseases. I think it is quite likely that the 
case to which Mr. Merrick referred was one of an- 
thrax. 1 did not intend tu express myself as believ- 
ing that all the cases of sudden death in sheep, 
although closely simulating anthrax, are neces- 
sarily anthrax. That very fatal disease of sheep, 
called braxy, which prevails all over the length and 
breadth of Scotland, is not anthrax. I am satisfied, 
hawever, that it is a specific disease; and it is a 
marvel that a disease which is the cause of such 
frightful mortality should not in these days of scien- 
tific and experimental enquiries be receiving more 
attention than it does For the most part I cannot 
agree with Mr. Tipper in believing that any dis- 
turbance in the proper proportions of the nitrugenous 
material in food will generate anthrax. Errors of 
diet may of course predispose an animal which is the 
victim of them to infection, by weakening the re- 
sistance it offers to disease germs; but, believing 
that anthrax acknowledges a single cause, I, of 
course, cannot believe that the disease can be genera- 
ted by any mere error of diet. Sir Henry Simpson 
asked me about the use of a disinfectant. That is a 
point upon which our knowledge, thanks to the in- 
vestigations of Koch, and others, is extremely ac- 
curate ; that is to say, we know with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy what the relative strength of 
germicidal substances is. A one per cent. solution of 


corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride), or sulphate 
of copper, and even weaker solutions than these are 
absolutely fatal to the anthrax bacillus and its spore, 
even by the method of simple wetting. But that ig 
not the important question. In the case of anthrax 
the difficult question is, not what will be fatal, but 
where is the bacillus. that we may apply our dis- 
infectant to it? And it must be admitted that many 
cases seem to baffle the most earnest investigation, 
As to when the bacilli disappear in cases that spon. 
taneously recover, my belief is that in general the 
bacilli cannot be demonstrated at any time in blood 
that is taken from the large veins of such animals, 

Sir Henry Srmpson.—I meant, supposing the 
animal died, how long may they be demonstrated ? 

Professor McFapvyean.—That is quite a different 
point, and I am able to answer it a little more ex. 
plicitly. It is perfectly certain that the anthrax 
bacilli—if they are excluded from the air in the dead 
carcase, and if putrefactive decomposition is_per- 
mitted to go on, which of course does not require 
the access of air-—disappear with great rapidity; 
and it is generally impossible to demonstrate authrax 
bacilli in putrid blood. The bacillus of anthrax 
cannot hold its ground in competition with putre- 
factive bacilli. I wish it were more generally known 
that it is better in sending blood for examination to 
fill the bottle only a quarter full, so as to leave some 
air. If the bottle is filled with anthrax blood and 
corked tight, then in forty-eight hours, in summer 
time, it may be impossible to demonstrate the 
presence of anthrax bacilli in the blood. Regarding 
the disposal of carcases, I think the statement quoted 
by Mr. Olver is in general correct. If an anthrax 
carcase is buried intact, it will be a harmless car- 
case as regards anthrax infection whenever de. 
composition has advanced; but with this saving- 
clause. Suppose such an animal has had a hoemor- 
rhage into its nose or its trachea, that means that 
anthrax bacilli have been exposed to the air, and 
put into the conditions necessary for the formation 
of spores. In such a case the carcase would not be 
harmless, for putrefaction does not affect the spores. 
Moreover, it is just a question whether the antlrax 
bacilli normally form spores in the alimentary canal 
during life. since some oxygen is present there, and 
when once spores have been formed, the carcase may 
retain its infectivity for a perfectly indefinite pero 
in spite of putrefactive decomposition and any other 
natural change taking place in the soil. 

With reference to tuberculosis of the horse, — 
glad to learn that there are some, at anyrate, na 
are beginning to believe that the horse Is subjec . 
that disease, and that many so-called cases of lymp 
adenoma are tuberculous. It is very remarka ‘ 
that the horse, which has an almost absolute pe 
munity from tubercle by way of 
which certainly seems to have a large oan 
immunity from natural means of infection, he : 
develope it asa most malignant disease ‘hich the 
does contract it. There is no animal 'n re men 
lesions contain so many bacilli. As to Mr. pn. sae 
case in which several cattle died after —s that 
fed upon cotton cake, I am prepared to : pro ee 
the cake may have contained the germs © 
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but, of course, [ don’t think it is proved tv have| On the motion of Sir Henry Simpson, seconded 
done so. I think it is possible that these cases were | by Mr. Wiggins, a hearty vote of thanks was accor- 
due to some vegetable irritant, which even an ana- | ded to Professor McFadyean, and Mr. Trigger gave 
lyst with some microscopic skill might not be able to | notice that atthe next meeting of the Association 
detect. Mustard seed, very similar in appearance to| he would propose that the Professor should be 
cotton seed, is very fatal to cattle. What makes | elected an honorary associate (applause). The pro- 
me doubt the suggestion of anthrax, is that as a| ceedings then terminated. It was arranged to have 
rule one cannot certainly kill rabbits by feeding | the next meeting at Northampton. 

them with anthrax material, though it is quite a The members afterwards dined together, and the 


= 


different thing if one inoculates with the smallest 
quantity of such material. As to milk, te express the 
estimate which I have formed of the danger of milk, 
I may say that I have never allowed my own chil- 
dren to taste unboiled milk. I take it myself, be- 
cause, unfortunately, I did not begin soon enongh 
with boiled milk and I have not been able to ac- 
quire the taste for it; in fact, I would rather take 
it unboiled, and the risk (Jaughter). There is al- 
ways a doubt as to the purity of the milk one gets 
in cities, and I think the careful mother of the family 
will always see that it is boiled. 1 am satisfied that 
here lies the chief danger of a relationship between 
bovine and human tuberculosis. It is a far greater 
danger than the possible source of infection through 
eating tubercular flesh. 
As to Mr. Greave’s question about taking the 
bacillus of tuberculosis as a test whether any car- 
case ought to be used for human food, I believe that 
the matter may be stated shortly in this way: If 
you can demonstrate in a particular carcase a tuber- 
cular lesion, you cannot assert that any portion of 
that carcase can be consumed without an element of 
risk. In many case: it is a small risk, but I would 
not eat such meat if I were paid for it. I am cer- 
tain that there are cases of tuberculosis where it is 
very difficult to find the bacilli, even where a little 
portion inoculated to a susceptible animal may pro- 
duce tuberculosis with absolute certainty. The 
bacilli we can demonstrate, but the spores escape 
observation unless they are still contained in the 
bacilli. Tuberculosis is no doubt a contagious dis- 
ease. Several stock-owners of my acquaintance 
have arrived at that conclusion from the over- 
whelming evidence of facts. It is probable that 
small quantities of expectorate containing bacilli 
find their way to the exterior, and are subsequently 
dried. The foeces may also contain the germs. 
Both help to constitute the dust in the air, and are 
inhaled ; or lodging on the food they are taken into 
the alimentary canal. I agree with Mr. Trigger 
that there is a very striking resemblance between 
the tumour-like lesions in tuberculosis of the horse 
and the pig, but while in the horse they always 
Contain enormous numbers of bacilli, one has 
frequently to search carefully in order to find 
many bacilli in the lesions of the pig. I have been 
asked about glanders bacillus, that I should have 
told you, cannot be demonstrated by the aid of the 
wicroscope from natural cases of equine glanders— 
‘om nasal discharges or farcy pus. It cannot be 
TBtished from accidental organisms which are 
ways found along with it (applause). For com- 
Parison with the tubercle germ. I have placed a 


specimen showing the bacillus of glanders under one 
of the microscopes. 


usual loyal and appropriate toasts were given. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
January 31st, at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. Mr, A, 
W. Briggs, Halifax, the president, was in the chair, 
and there were also present :—-Professor Williams, 
Edinboro’, Mr. W. A. Taylor, president of the Lan- 
cashire: Mr. Nettleton, Northallerton, president of 
the Durham and North Yorkshire V.M.S.; Mr. W. 
Longhurst, Port Inspector, Hull; Mr. T, Greaves, 
Manchester; Mr. 8. Longhurst of the 10th Hussars; 
Mr. G. Carter, Keighley ; Messrs. A. W Mason, G, 
KE. Bowman, R. L. Robertson, and T. Exley, Leeds ; 
Messrs. G. Pickering and H. Snarry, York; Mr. W. 
Lodge, Dewsbury; Mr. P. Deighton, Riccall; G. 
Whitehead, Batley; H. Pollard, Wakefield; TT. 
Fletcher, Sheffield; J. E. Scriven and J. Clarkson. 
Tadcaster ; 8. Chambers, Kirkheaton; RK. A, Philp, 
Hull; A. E. Hanson, Halifax; J. Appleton, Ashton, 
J. W. Anderton, F. Summers, Leeds; P. Brown- 
rigg, Alderman Mathews and H. Dyson were present 
as visitors. 

The hon, sec. announced that he had received the 
resignation of membership from Mr. Danby of Duf- 
field, and Mr. Beck of Castleford; and letters of 
apology for non-attendance at the meeting from Mr. 
Pike of the Lancashire Society, Professor Walley, 
Mr. Leather, Liverpool ; Mr. Cope, Mr. 
Axe, Doncaster, Mr. H. Cooper, Huddersfield, and 
Dr. Cameron, Medical Officer of Health for Leeds, 
and others. 

The hon. sec. read a letter he had received from 
the widow of the late Mr. Dray, thanking the 
society for the vote of condolence they had accorded 
to het. 

On the motion of the hon. sec., seconded by Mr. 
Hanson, Messrs. of Shepley, and 
Appleyard of Halifax, were elected members of the 
society. 

Mr. Scriven nominated Mr. Franklin, Sheffield, 
and the hon. sec., Mr. Philp, Hull, as members of 


the society. 
Tue PrestDENtT’s ADDREss. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I am proud to occupy this chair to-day, and I 


thank you sincerely for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me. 

I have a feeling of partial regret that you did not 
place your confidence in older and abler hands than 


— 

| 
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mine. Of one thing, however, I do not hesitate to 
assure you, and it is this, that during my year of 
office I shall exert myself at all times for the welfare 
and interest of this society. 

I believe I am the youngest man who has had the 
honour of presiding over the destinies of this old 
society, representing as it does, the veterinary pro- 
fession in this vast county of broad acres. I shall 
strive earnestly and willingly to guard the society’s 
reputation aud honour, and I plead to you to-day to 
render me, severally and collectively. that co-opera- 
tion and assistance without which the cccupation of 
thi» chair would be made a duty of difficulty and 
reluctance 

The Society was formed in 1863, and looking back 

upon the honoured names of past presidents, I re- 
cognise the onus of my position. At that date I 
believe there were only two societies in existence, 
During this period of twenty-seven years, the im- 
portance of such associations bas been fully recog- 
nised and acknowledged by the profession, which 
has awakened from its apathetic condition, and which 
now boasts of no less than 18 or 20 veterinary 
medical associations. 
{ (Our financial position is not quite so good as 
heretofore, but the draft upon our funds was one of 
which all are cognisant, aud which went to render 
aid to the immediate relatives of a departed friend 
whe for many years was the prop and mainstay of 
this association. Antecedent to this our funds were 
considerably reduced by the handsome donation 
voted towards defraying the cost of building opera- 
tions in Red Lion Square. On this score, therefore, 
we can found no complaint. 

We have a large body of members but I am sorry to 
say that the attendance is not what could be desired. 
I wish to establish, if possible, a better response to 
the roll call, and I feel that such end will be best 
attained by providing a good bill of fare at each 
meeting (applause), consequently I desire you to 

rally round me and supply food for discussion and 
information of interest to your fellow practitioners 
Remember that unless some record is left behind, a 
man’s knowledge and skill—however observant and 
skilful he may have heen —dies with him, whilst by 
imparting knowledge to others and comparing notes 
generally, advantage ensues and science is often 
benefited. 

In 1888, a resolution was passed that in future all 
papers for discussion should be printed and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Society, at least 
ten days prior to the date of the meeting. 1 hope 
to see this step carried out in order that the papers 
may be taken as read and the discussion may be 
opened at once. The time at our disposal at these 
meetings is all too short, and not the least profitable 
portion of it is that devoted to the relation of in- 
teresting cases. By taking papers as read we shall 
save time, and allow a longer and fuller discussion 
upon all matters of interest. 

On many occasions I have heard cavilling remarks 
cast at this and kindred societies, but, as a rule 
these emanate from a spirit of contumely and 
ignorance, 

I have read somewhere that there are spots upon 


the sun and that some folks would rather draw one’s 
attention to them than recognise the effulgence of 
the whole orb. Well!! that is more or less our 
position. There may be faults, and blemishes jy 
our constiution, but upon the whole we may con. 
gratulate ourselves upon the work done and upon 
the accruing benefit. Here we enjoin and foster 
brotherly love and esteem, and the dissolution of 
those petty jealousies which are unfortunately 0 
prevalent and rife in provincial towns and country 
districts. Here we have our eyes opened to the fact 
that others besides ourselves know something, and 
we have to respect these opinions. Life is short 
and opportunities are rare. Therefore let us em. 
brace every opportunity afforded to us of increasing 
our store of knowledge, and so learning to labour to- 
gether and honour each other. There can be no 
doubt that these societies have exercised the strong- 
est influence in raising the tone and status of our 
profession (applause). 

A word now with regard to our veterinary periodi- 
cals. The good old monthly journals have been 
superseded by the bitth and maintenance of The 
Veterinary Record, a journal of which every veterin- 


‘ary surgeon may well be proud. Personally, 1 


swallow its contents each Saturday morning, with 
an appetite only equalled by that for my breakfast. 
Through its columns we are enabled to keep in touch 
with the doings of our various Veterinary Medical 
Societies. and with the proceedings of the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. which 
are not only given to us literatim ad verbatim, but 
are also handed down to us in such good time that 
interest in the subject matter has not subsided. 1! 
well remember its inception in the middle of 1888, 
and the adverse criticisms which it met on all sides, 
but, Gentlemen, its advent was welcomed by all 
true veterinarians, as a boon to the profession it was 
created, and claimed to represent. I venture to 
assert it has more than fulfilled the modest repre- 
sentations made by its Editor at that time. Other- 
wise than through the pages of The Record, | regret 
that I am not acquainted with Mr. Hunting, but I 
maintain that his courage in introducing a publica- 
tion which should place before the profession the 
precise political aspect of the profession, has merited 
the good wishes and sympathy of his brethren. For 
many years we had wanted a rapid means of com- 
munication with each other, and with the body 
politic and corporate, and Mr. Hunting has furnished 
us with a medium we ought all to take advantage of. 

I had not intended to allude to the vexed Ninth 
Clause of the 1876 Charter, but I am here forcibly 
reminded of an impression that lies deep within my 
breast, that such clause would not have Jain 80 
long dormant and unrecognised, had The Veterinary 
Record been in existence at that long period of in- 
cubation. 

I had intended. had time permitted, to shortly 
review Rabies and Tuberculosis, by I will content 
myself by saying that the incomplete muzzling 
order, so far as rabies is concerned, and the option 
of power to local authorities to seize (or otherwise 
leave alone) carcases affected with tuberculosis, has 
on the face of it an appearance of stampede. 12¢ 
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ery of Fire! went forth, and in the rush to execute | might be reasonably concluded that the carcase was 
unfair and piecemeal orders many have been crushed | fit for food. The whole profession ought to consider 
and have fancied themselves injured, certainly not | what they ought to denominate tuberculosis. (Hear, 
without cause. (Applause.) Quieter and calmer hear.) With regard to the muzzling order, he agreed 
legislation, in the shape of all-round muzzling, and that the partial muzzling would only end in failure. 
compensation to the butcher, in cases of tuberculosis, If muzzling was to do away with rabies there must 
where otherwise the flesh would be passed sound, be a general order. (Applause.) If universal muz- 
would have acted without creating the ridiculous | zling was carried out for six months rabies would be 
hubbub, and would have arrested the strong com- | exterminated from Great Britain, providing we did 
plaints of fancied grievances which have cropped not import it from the Continent. He seconded 
up on all sides and through every possible channel. | the vote of thanks. 

(Hear, hear.) Except on the principal of half a) Mr. George Bowman remarked that owing to cer- 
loaf being better than no bread, I fail to see the tain unpleasantness which had arisen within the 
benefit to be derived from the present muzzling | last month or six weeks, the Leeds Butchers’ As- 


order as carried out. sociation was getting up a petition to Parliament, 
Life is made up of little worries, and in closing | urging that tuberculosis should be included in the 
this address I will quote G. R. Sims. provisions of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
“’Gainst minor evils let him pray, Act. Under the existing system a butcher having 
Who fortune’s favour curries, paid a high price for a beast in the market, slangh- 
For one that big misfortunes slay, tered if, and then the carcase might be seized by 

Ten die of little worries.” ‘th thoriti the owner teal th t of th 
(Applause.) t e authorities, wner losing the cost of the 
‘animal and the value of his trouble and labour. He 


Mr. Greaves proposed a hearty vote of thanks to | had been requested by the Secretary of the Leeds 
the President for his very able address. If it was Butchers’ Association to say that the Association 
only a short one it was certainly a very practical one, | would be much obliged if the Yorkshire Veterinary 
and one they were deeply interested in. They were Medical Association could assist them in any way in 
pleased to see him their president, and he wished getting tuberculosis included under the Contagious 
that every gentlemen would give him their utmost Diseases Act. 
support. ; __ Mr. Greaves thought the question of tuberculosis 

Professor WrLLtams, in seconding the proposition, | did not seem such a problem as it was at one time. 
could be no doubt that the question of | = was 
tuberculosis was a very important one. All scientific | however slight and mild it might be, it condemne 
men agreed that there was a danger in eating tuber- | the animal as unfit for human food. He was afraid 
cular meat, that tubercular meat and milk were this question of tuberculosis had done harm to the 
dangerous to human life. Probably many atte nalnibes, For some time many of their highest 
in this country died from consuming miik contain- | authorities in their profession had been contradict- 
ne the bacilli of tuberculosis. They must acknow- | ing each other in courts of law on this subject, which 

edge there was danger. It was all very well to say had the effect of lowering the profession in the 
cooking destroyed the vitality of bacillus, but it was | estimation of magistrates, and juries, and the public. 
not always that meat was properly cooked. (Hear, | He hoped ‘he time was not far distant when they 
hear. Before vigorous was to! would see for the last time the objectionable 
ae matter they must agree as to what tuber- spectacle of one professional man trying to overthrow 
culosis exactly was. He maintained there were the reputation of another. 
three conditions in the cow which were mistakenfor Mr. G. Carrer said with regard to the examina- 
tuberculosis. If tuberculosis was due to bacilli they | tion of cases of supposed tuberculosis by the micro- 
renee able to detect the bacilli by means which | scope, they might examine many tubercles and find 

ey | ad now in their hands, before they pronounced | no bacilli. Therefor e, in passing a carease of that 
— appearances to be true cases of tuberculosis. character it might previously be necessary to — 
¢ maintained before they could recommend a Jaw | almost every tubercle deposit before they conl 

must come to an understanding as to what tuber-| Professor Witttams thought there were other 

culosis was. He felt confident that many animals means of detecting tuberculosis. ‘There was culti- 

that were fit for food, though having grapes upon ‘vation which in 30 hours would determine the ques- 
the pleural surface, were condemned by many in- tion, if the spores of tuberculosis were there. It 

Spectors, without a microscopical examination. They was no use Mr. Carter telling them that the mistake 

all the Glasgow case, and drawing | of confounding 

usions from that case, he believed those who was not made. It was made every day. fhe lymp- 
rw the management of slaughter-houses—local au- | hoid growth that might exist might justify a man 
sith Should in every town have a board, con-| in saying it looked like a case of tuberculosis, but 
medi of two or three veterinary surgeons and a an incision into the growth would speedily deter- 
re ical officer of health; in such a town as Leeds, to mine the question. The great distinction between 
abl * 4 microscopical examination of any question- ‘the two was that in the one rapid degeneration and 
to before it was condemned. It was the withering took place, in fact as soon as if was born, 
obe which was dangerous to life, not the growth. | whilst in the other there was no tendency 0 de- 
® meat was good and the bacillus absent it! generation. Lymphadenoma had a distinct charac- 
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ter from tuberculosis, and where the cases were con- 
founded the microscope and cultivation would soon 
determine which it was. With regard to who 
should bear the loss of tubercular carcases, he re- 
marked that in Scotland it had been decided that 
the auctioneer who sold the animal should be res- 
ponsible. The question of including tuberculosis 
under the contagious diseases (animals’) act was one 
which he very much doubted would be ever enter- 
tained. At the same time he thought they should 
agitate on the subject. 

Mr. Taytor thought legislation ought to be 
brought to bear upon the question of the sale of tn- 
berculous milk. The great difficulty which had al- 
ways presented itself to him was that of detecting 
tuberculosis during life. When it was discovered 
after death it was a hardship for the butcher to 
suffer, and it would be a hardship also for the farmer, 
as farming was bad enough now. Under these cir- 
cumstances he could only see that the compensation 
must come out of the public purse. It was one of 
those questions of political economy which ought to 
engage tle minds of others than veterinary surgeons. 
With regard to the muzzling of dogs’ order, it was 
on a par with all piece-meal legislation. (Applause.) 
To get rid of rabies they ought to muzzle every dog 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and have proper 
precautions as to the importation of dogs in the way 
of quarantine. He was afraid it would be a long 
time before they got their fox-hunting friends to 
consent to the muzzling of foxhounds, or the 
foxes those hounds pursued. (Laughter.) 

Mr. LopcGe thought the muzzling, if only partially 
carried out, would be of benefit. He stated that 
four or five months ago, a dog at Dewsbury bit a man, 
and although the post-mortem examination of the 
animal showed it to be apparently healthy, the man 
who was bitten died of hydrophobia. 

Mr. Tayzor did not wish it to be understood that 
he doubted the efficiency of muzzling. It was its 
partial adoption he objected to. He thought the 
question of registration ought to be considered by 
Mr. Chaplin, He would say nothing about the post- 
mortem appearance of an animal supposed to have 

died from rabies, but for his own part he would not 
certify a dog had died from rabies except the exuda- 
tion from the spinal cord was inoculated into other 
animals, and the result ascertained. 

Professor WinLiams agreed with Mr. Taylor that 
a certificate should not be given until the inoculation 
experiment had been performed, to determine 
whether the case was one of rabies or not. 

Mr. Nerrieton and Mr, having sup- 
ported the motion, it was heartily adopted. 


Tue Epipemic. 


Mr. Mason asked if any gentleman was present 
who could give them any information with regard to 
the epidemic among horses in Lincolnshire, about 
which so much had appeared. 

Mr. Greaves said he had received a communica- 
tion from the veterinary surgeon who had been in 
attendance on the horses. and he thought the horses 
had suffered from the effects of aconite. The horses 


made a peculiar noise in breathing on the slightest 
exertion, and they would stagger and fall to the 
ground like “ poisoned rats.” The lungs, the trachea, 
and the larynx were congested. 


Professor W1Lu1aMs said, from what he had read 
in the newspapers, the symptoms appeared to be 
similar to those developed among a number of horses 
in Liverpool. In those cases it was surmised that 
the animals died from eating a forage called Indian 
mutter, a peculiar vetch coming from India and 
Egypt. Many people seemed to consider it an ex- 
cellent food, but he thought it was the dust in the 
mutter which caused the death of the animals. He 
discovered bacilli in the blood just after death. The 
pathologist of the Great Northern Hospital at Liver- 
pool made a section of the spinal cord of those cases 
which had lived over the first shock of the disease, 
and he said the symptoms of roaring were due to 
some alteration in the cord. He therefore came to 
the conclusion that the Lincolnshire cases were due 
to something in the food. They would remember 
that last year Mr. Philip Deighton brought before 
them some remarkable cases of deaths in animals 
which it could only be surmised had resulted from 
the food they had consumed. 


Mr. Fiercuer said he remembered the death of 
six horses about a year ago, where similar symptoms 
prevailed. The animals began roaring whei they 
were at work, they staggered, and could not walk 
half-a-mile. They came to the conclusion that 
aconite was at the root of the mischief, and the ana- 
lyst who examined the stomach of one of the horses 
stated that there were ‘Traces of aconite in the 
stomach.” (Laughter.) He (Mr. Fletcher). upon 
en ,uiry, discovered that the horses were attended 
to by two brothers, whose father was a herbalist. 
That confirmed him in the opinion that aconite had 
been used. From what he had since heard however, 
he had come to a different conclusion. The animals 
had been fed ou cheap peas, and probably that had 
a good deal to do with their condition. 


Mr. Mason remarked that during the last Afghan 
war he had a number of mules under his care which 
gave him considerable trouble. They were sent out 
to camp, and among the rations were some peas OF 
other class of vetch. After a while the animals 
suffered from the symptoms described by Professor 
Williams. On active service, as they would be 
aware, microscopes were not provided for the use of 
veterinary surgeons, and he came to to the conclusion 
the animals were suffering from some specific disease. 
He changed the camping ground, altered the forage, 
and after a time all the animals became healthy. 


Mr. Bricas said he saw the cases described by 
Professor Williams. The lentils came from Egypt. 
Hie, individually, came to the conclusion that it was 
the vats the animals had eaten which had caus 
the deaths, and not the lentils. 


SPECIMENS. 


Professor Witurams exhibited under the ™ 
scope specimens of anthrax bacillus, the nature 
evils wrought by which he briefly explained. 
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ANNUAL DINNER or tur YORKSHIRE V.M.A. 


Important Discussion oN VETERINARY PoLirtics. 


The annual dinner was afterwards held, the 
President presided, and the Vice-chair was filled by 
the ex-President, Mr. Lodge. 

After the: toasts of “‘The Queen” and “The 
Prince and Princess of Wales” had been drunk 
with musical honours, the Vice-President in pro- 

ing “The Army, Navy. and Reserve Forces” 
said it was a happy thing that lately none of our 
offensive or defensive forces had been required, but 
he was convinced that whenever the occasion arose 
they would be found to be in the highest state of 
efficiency. 

Mr. 8. Loneuurst, 10th Hussars, in responding 
said there had never been such harmony between 
the veterinary surgeons and the department as 
existed at present. 

Mr. Prckertne (Prince of Wales Yorkshire Hus- 
sars) contrasting the position of the Army veteri- 
nary surgeon of to-day with what prevailed 50 
years ago, when any army horse affected had to be 
attended by a non-commissioned veterinary surgeon. 
They would, he thought, agree with him that the 
army veterinary surgeon had used every endeavour 
to keep up the status of the veterinary profession. 
He had no doubt that every gentleman present 

would be prepared to do his duty when called upon, 

THe Prestpent in submitting the toast of “‘ The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons” said. they 
had expected to have Professor Axe present, but 
they had with them several representatives of the 
College in the persons of Professor Williams. Mr. 
Greaves. and his brother (Mr. T. Briggs) who was 
vice president. He wished to refer to the work 
which was being done by the Royal College, and to 
ask'them to accept the thanks of the profession for 
the onerous and difficult duties they had performed. 
They must all be aware of what loss of time and 
expenditure of money the members of the Council 
Were put to, especially the provincial men who 
attended the meetings in London. 

A few years ago before societies such as theirs 
existed they had very few provincial representatives. 

They were mostly Loudon men, but to-day the 
country men had the say in all matters. They re- 
turned the men they wanted if they clung together, 
and now they were sending thre: or four times as 
many provincial men to the Council as they did 10 
years ago. They had for some time been endea- 
vouring to obtain more lengthy reports of the meet- 
ro of the council, and he was happy to think 
— they had now achieved what they desired. As 
. ad referred in his address, it was to The Veterinary 
— that they were indebted for the more lengthy 

Ports of the proceedings of the Council. They 

'eW now perfectly well what was being done and 

Y whom it was being done. They knew who pro- 
9 cn reforms for good of the profession at large, 
to neni Bape when the time came, for whom 

egistration votes (applause). Referring to the 

Wittes he said that was a com- 

ad done some very good work indeed, 


when Mr. Kidd brought the matter forward with 
regard to the registration of practitioners—they 
would have those people wiped off the face of the 
earth before long, 

He did not know whether it was worth while go- 
ing into the question of the Charter, but according 
to the solicitor to the College the Act over-rode all 
new Charters, they were bound by the Act. Coming to 
the 9th Clause of the Supplementary Charter of 
1876, he maintained it deprived members of a right 
which the Act conferred upon them. The solicitor 
said there was no new charter which could overrule 
the Act, but there was the Act of 1876, which he 
(Mr. Briggs) maintained did overrule it, at the 
same time he did not wish to cavil about the mat- 
ter. They had a body of men in the Council who 
spent a great deal of time and money forwarding 
the interests of the profession, and they occupied a 
status with the public at large which they had never 
occupied before, and very great credit was due for 
that to the gentlemen who carried out their work in 
Red Lion Square (applause). In conclusion he al- 
luded to the improvements carried out at the Lon- 
don offices owing to the generosity of Mr. Greaves. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm and in reply 
Mr. Greaves said the duty of the Council was to 
elect examiners and grant diplomas. but really that 
was not one twentieth or one fiftieth of the work 
they got through. Only the other day he attended 
a committee meeting, which occupied three hours, 
and then there was another committee meeting, and 
then the quarterly meeting. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Council and he had done his 
best for the members of the profession (applause). 

The members of Council were expected to at- 
tend five or six times a year and spend four or five 
hours there each time. That was the honour of the 
thing (laughter). With regard to the 9th clause, 
he said he had been in favour of it. He had seen 
its working. and he was satisfied that the men who 
held the dual appointment were placed there be- 
cause they were worthy of it. Their intellectual 
ability fitted them well for the duty, and he was 
convinced the profession did not suffer owing to that 
dual office. With regard to examiners, they en- 
deavoured to appoint men most suitable—men who 
had large experience and education, men of cultured 
mind and who deserved the position (applause). He 
had been a member of the Council for 25 years, and 
had done his best to vote and speak on the right 
side, and if he had not succeeded in pleasing every- 
body, he could only say he had endeavoured to do 
his duty (applause). 

Mr, ‘I’. Brracs, also replying, said last year they 
had 7 meetings of the Council, and when they added 
to it some 15 or 16 other meetings they would see 
that being a member of the Council became a some- 
what expensive hobby, at the same time he was 
pleased to do everything he could for the welfare 
of the profession, and hoped to be able to do so as 
long as he held the position. It was not for him, 
a sort of “ pitched in” member of the Council to 
say much; but he would assure them that though 
they did not see a tenth part of the work the Coun- 


and although it had been said at the last meeting | cil did, they saw something better than they used to see 
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aud they saw it sooner (hear hear), They might 
perhaps ask “ What do the Registration Committee 
do.” He could assure them that they were working 
very hard. They had a meeting once a month in 
London, and had gone intu between 20 and 30 cases. 
In cases where men had been guilty of a misde- 
meanour they had struck the names off the list, and 
they had dealt with some 250 people who had been 
calling themselves veterinary surgeons. ‘They were 
working quietly but surely, and he could assure 
them the Committee was doing all the work that 
could be done by any Committee. As far as the 
new charter was concerned he had an open mind, 
They wanted new charters every few years, but they 
wanted money to pay for them. 

Mr. Geo, Carrer in proposing * The Examiners ” 
said they owed a very great debt to the examining 
board. They had conducted their duties in the past 
to the benefit of the profession generally and with 
credit to themselves. No doubt there had been a 
little grumbling from the rejected students but that 
will exist as long as time exists. | The method of 
the electiou of examiners was what he would like to 
touch upon, They would have seen that con- 
siderable discussion had taken place in their peri-. 
odicals on the question, and also respecting the 
position of examiner by gentlemen who had a seat 
on the Council. He thought it was essentially 
wrong in principle that their Council should elect 
from amongst themselves members to hold a re- 
munerative office. In municipal matters, no mem- 
ber of the Town Council could make any business 
contract with the Council, of which he was a 
member (hear hear). In Parliament a man could 
not be appointed a minister of the Government for 
which he received a salary without appealing to his 
constituents as to his fitness for the office. No such 
astate of things prevailed in their Council. They 
had power to elect from amongst themselves mem- 
bers for the Board of Examiners who received con- 
siderable pay, and they (the Council) exercised that 
power to a very considerable extent. | No doubt it 
would be within their recollection that at the Annual 
General Meeting this question was brought up and 
a resolution was proposed against the holding of the 
dual office. Twenty-four votes were registered at 
that time for affairs to stand as they are, and twenty- 
three against it. The holding of the dual position 
was carried by a majority of one; and if they ana- 
lysed the majority they would find 10 of those who 
voted for it were interested parties. 

Mr. T. Brigés: You should be correct in what 
you say. 

Mr. Carrer.—Twenty-four voted for it and 23 
against. and 10 were members of the Council. 

Mr. 'T. Bricgcs.—I can’t sit here and hear such 
remarks. 

Mr. Carrer said if Mr. Bricus took exception 
to his remarks, he would find he was correct in the 
figures he had given. He thought it would have 
been more becoming to those 10 members of the 
Council if they had abstained frum voting. These 
Were interested no doubt, but they had the power to 
elect whom they chose. It was wrong in principle— 
it must be wrong—that an officer with an emolument 


could be called a self-elected one. They had had 
friction between the examiners and the pupils— The 
only case he could recall in his experience of the 
profession—they knew all about it. The men who 
were the judges were also the judged when the 
question was brought before the Council. It was 
the principle of the thing which he revolted against, 
He thought the profession had shown that it was 
objectionable to its members and he_ hoped, and 
trusted, and believed that the whole profession 
would speak with no uncertain voice at the coming 
election in May. Last year the two members re. 
turned were examiners and members of the Council, 
but this year there would he something different, 
With regard to the duty of examiners in reference 
to students he had nothing to say except praise. 
Their duty was to see that a man was fully qualified 
to practice the art and science of a veterinary sur- 
geon, and if any men had been admitted who were 
not sufficiently qualified to practice, it was not the 
fault of the examiners, but of the fact of the scant 
time they had to examine their students in. There 
was no one more quick than the public to find that 
out. The stigma of it was cast upon the whole 
profession. They said ‘ There, this is a case and 
sample of all the rest.” In conclusion he wished it 
to be understood that he had not made any state- 
ment reflecting upon any particular individual. 
What he had spoken against was the system of hold- 
ing dual appointments. |§_He wished the examiners 
very good health ‘and prosperity, and asked those 
present to drink the toast with him. 

Mr. W. A. Taytor in reply said he was no lon- 
ger a member of the Examining Board, but it was 
ro less a pleasure to him to have his name associated 
with the toast of “‘ The Examiners of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons.” He admired the 
proposer of the toast. He had known him fora 
number of years. and he knew he was a man who 
didn’t come to an opinion abruptly or suddenly, nor 
without thought, but when once he arrived at that 
opinion it would take all Yorkshire and a few Tykes 
living in another land, to move him. (Laughter.) 
Fortunately for them they lived in a time of liberal 
ideas, and in a time when all men, as long as they 
did not libel their brethren, had a right to their 
opinions. He had no doubt that Mr. Carter had a 
right to his opinion, and he had no doubt he granted 
that right to his brethren in the profession. They 
were told that the morality of the principle was 
everything, but if principles were the only food they 
had to live upon, he thought they would very soon 
starve. 

In more things than the appointment of Examiners 
they could not stick hard and fast for principle, ee 
in the particular instance before them they - 
remember that the Council of the Royal College a 
not composed of Members of Parliament. 
representatives who sat at their Council Board we 
the only representatives of a very small —, 
a profession which he might say was only " “nd 
riving at maturity, and he said it without Re el 
tradiction that there,were men on the — < 
who were eligible, and whose loss from the ad se 
ing Board would be felt very much by the pro 
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generally. (Hear, hear.) In principle he agreed 
with Mr. Carter (hear, hear) and if he was a Mem- 
ber of the Council Board and his name was proposed 
for the position of Examiner, he would retire from 
the room and decline to take any further steps in 
the proceedings connected with his own election. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that some of the gentle- 
men who held the dual appointments were begin- 
ning to feel their position. He thought it ought to 
be left to the discretion of those gentlemen and to 
their good taste, as to what was due and right to 
their professional brethren. He believed the Ex- 
aminers endeavoured to pass the man best fitted for 
the profession. He held it was the duty of Examin- 
ers not to find out what a student didn’t know, but 
what he did know. (Applause.) 

Professor WILLIAMS on rising to respond to the 
toast of the ‘Veterinary Schools” was greeted 
with the chorus “ For he’s a jolly good Fellow.” 
He said he thanked them for coupling his name with 
the toast. He had not always been connected with 
the schools, for he had for many years the honour of 
filling the office of Secretary to the Yorkshire Ve- 
terinary Society. He was proud to think that he 
was spared to be present that evening. Mr. Jos. 
Carter and himself were now the only founders left. 
“ We were five” as the poet said, but now they 
were but two, and the recollection of those who had 
gone before was green in their memories. He al- 
Iuded, in feeling terms, to tho late Mr, Cuthbert, 
Mr. Broughton, and Mr. Dray. With regard to 
what had been said as to the Examiners, he re- 
marked that he had no fault to find whatever with 
the dual appointment. He gave due weight to all 
the arguments brought up by Mr. Carter, but at the 
same time he saw no objection to the system what- 
ever. With regard to the Ninth Clause, he felt it 
Was a cause of friction with the Members of the 
profession, for they were excluded by that clause 
being Members of the Council of the Royal College. 
He thought when any member entered the profession 
he was entitled to all the privileges of the profession, 
and one of those privileges was to represent the 
profession upon the Council. (Cheers.) Before a 
man was elected as an Examiner, it should be proved 
that he had kept himself abreast of the latest scientific 
researches of the day. 

They would be aware that a short time ago cer- 
tain students evinced great indignation at the con- 
duet uf some of the Examiners. It was a very sad 
thing to think of the condition in which the gentle- 
man who was made a scape-goat of those disgraceful 
nots. was now in. Mr. Robinson, to whom he al- 

luded, had completely broken down owing to the 
matter, and he was now in a lunatic asylum and 
Was not expected to live two years. He had com- 
pletely collapsed before the popular clamour of the 
students, and the conduct of the Council in not re- 
electing him an examiner, He was a most profound 
student, a man educated above the great majority 
of his professional brethren, and a man who loved 

'S profession, and studied it assiduously. He 
would have proved a shining light, but he was lost 
to them for ever, 

mé young students seemed to think that the 


subject of Botany should not be included among 
their studies. He would be sorry to see the day 
when it was done away with. Perhaps it was not 
essentially necessary in the profession of medicine, 
but it was of practical use in the veterinary profession. 
They had no syllabus, however. It was an immense 
subject, and he did not believe there was a man 
living who could pass an examination in every 
branch. How, he asked, could a young man pass a 
veterinary examination upon this wide subject 
unless they had a syllabus. The last addition to 
the Examining Board was a most scientific gentle- 
man and a very nice examiner in every way, but 
he (Professor Williams) considered he attached far 
too much importance to Botany. It seemed to be 
the desire of the Council that there should be but 
one examination of students in one year, but he was 
of opinion there should be two or three examinations 
ina year. It was unfair for a man who had passed 
in most subjects to be put back owing to that 
cause. (Hear, hear.) The doors of the profession 
ought to be thrown wide open. At the University, 
if a man passed a subject he was not asked to go in 
for it again, but in the veterinary profession they 
were asked to go through everything again. In con- 
clusion, he said he thought the amount of the fees 
ought to be re considered. 

Mr. Fiercuer gave “The National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society,” expressing 
the opinion that ii had been of great use at different 
times. 

Mr. Greaves, in response, appealed to every 
gentleman present tu join the Society, contending 
that it was their duty to doso. He gave several 
instances in which the members of the Society had 
been immensely benefitted by the assistance the 
Society had afforded. Referring to the dual clause 
he said he had watched the Election of Examiners 
carefully, and he had never seen a member of the 
Council vote for himself. 

Mr. Mason submitted “The Sister Profession” and 
said they were getting more and more in touch with 
the medical profession. He was of opinion that in 
the future they would see a veterinary medical 
ofticer of health, and that he would have in his hands 
the carrying out of the Cow Sheds and Dairy Act. 
(Hear. hear.) If they only agitated, he thought in 
time they would get all they required. 

Dr. Brices in the course of an elaborate and 
lengthy speech, thanked those present for having 
drunk the toast. He said medical men and veterin- 
ary surgeons had on many occasions had their differ- 
ences, but he was sure in all those cases the differ- 
ence of opinion arose from joint ignorance or from 
mutual misunderstanding. There was no question 
that the advancement in the knowledge of pathology 
had required an enormous amount of labour, but 
especially on the fuoting they had it to-day. 

Mr. W. A. Taytor said, as President of the Lan- 
cashire Society, he had pleasure in proposing the 
toast of “The Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Society.” He hoped the relations between the 
Societies might ever be as cordial as they were at 
present. He trusted the Yorkshire Society might 
continue to do the same excellent work as they were 
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doing at present, and he was sure in Mr, Briggs,| T'somas Rippet, who had been a farmer for forty- 
they had elected a man as president who would | seven years, partly iu Roxburghshire and partly in 


carefully guard their interests during the coming} East Lothian, said total dishorning he had never 
twelve months. found necessary, and those cases of it which he had 


The Presipent briefly returned thanks. 
Mr. Nerrieron gave ‘“ The other Veterinary Medi- 


cal Societies.” He said the veterinary surgeons 
north of York had formed the South Durham and 


North Yorkshire Society, and |he was happy to say 
they had already between ‘twenty and thirty mem- 
bers. including several who were also members of 
the Yorkshire Association. He was suie the York- 


shire Society would not be jealous of the new one, 


but would extend to it overy assistance in its 
ower. Personally, he must assure the members 


of the Yorkshire Society, that though he had joined 


another Society. he did not intend to desert the 
mother Society. (Applause). In fact he promised 
to be a better aitender in the future than he had 
in the past. In thanking the Yorkshire Society for 
the hospitality they had extended to him as president 


of the South Durham Society, he assured them that 


the northern infant would not be behindhand in re- 
gard to the hospitality they would show to any of 
the children of the old Yorkshire mother. (Applause 
and laughter.) 

The other toasts were ** The Visitors’ proposed 
by Mr. Bowman and replied to by Mr. Harrison, and 
“the Ladies” proposed by Mr. James B. Green- 
halgh, and replied to by Mr. T. B. Exley. 

The President, Professor Williams, Mr, Charles 
Parker, and Mr, E. Hanson contributed greatly to 
the pleasure of the company by singing or reciting 


between the speeches. 
W. F. Greennaieu, Hon. Sec. 


EXTRACTS. 


THK LEGALITY OF DISHORNING 
CATTLE, 


(Continued from page 443.) 


‘Tuomas Burns, manager to Lord Wemyss at the 
home farm of Harelaw, said on one occasion five 
years ago he had found it necessary to dishorn cat- 
tle, and this year he had cut the horns of one bul- 
lock. In dishorning five years ago he had removed 
the horns of a lot of twelve or fourteen by the skull. 
On both occasions he had dishorned in order to im- 
prove the appearance of the animals, and not to 
prevent them goring each other. 

Forp, Fentonbarns, Dirleton, said he 
had found it necessary to partially dishorn, but never 
to take the whole horn off. 

Cross-examined—He seldom had Canadian or Irish 
cattle in his hands, but he could conceive that a farmer 
who had a mixed lot of Irish and Canadian cattle 
might find total dishorning necessary. 

WiitaM Gray, Brownrig, North Berwick, said he 
had found the removal of a part of the horn sufficient 
to prevent cattle goring each other. 


seen he had thought both unnecessary and cruel. 

Anprew Samira, Longniddry, said he had farmed in 
East Lothian since 1863, and was in the habit of 
feeding between 200 and 300 cattlein the year. He 
had found the removal of a portion of the horn sufti- 
cient to prevent animals goring. 

Rosert M’Gr11, cattle dealer, Edinburgh, who had 
thirty-eight years’ experience as a dealer, said he had 
sometimes found it necessary to resort to partial dis- 
horning with cattle fed in courts. In a lot of three- 
year-old Irish bullocks he had this year found partial 
horning not to be instrumental in preventing them 
goring each other. 

Cross-examined—Dishorning to a greater or less 
extent he considered necessary. The removal of a 
portion of the horn, while it might prevent animals 
goring and abusing each other, did not prevent them 
butting and terrifying each other. In the case of one 
animal—a perfect fiend—dishorning had been carried 
out with his approval. Immediately after the opera- 
tion this bullock ate a stone of hay—(laughter)-—and 
he thrived splendidly afterwards. 

ALEXANDER T'wEEDIE, Coates, Haddington, who 
said he had been a farmer for thirty-four years, stated 
that be had of late years been in the habit of 
partially dishorning cattle. By partial dishorning 
he meant removing half the horn. 

Huee Anprew, said he had considerable ex- 
perience in the feeding ef cattle. When he found an 
animal troublesome—and only then—he removed 
half the horn, cutting through the tender part. 

Hueu Berrram, manager for Sir David Baird of 
Newby for about fifteen years, said at present they 
were feeding about three hundred animals in courts. 
He pratised partial dishorning, which he found 
necessary to prevent cattle goring each other. He 
considered total dishorning unnecessary. Suppura- 
tion usually followed partial dishorning, but the 
animals did not take more than afew days to recover 
from the operation. 

This closed the evidence for the prosecution. 

For the defence Mr Comrie Thomson called 

Professor Wattace, Edinburgh University, whe 
said he had made the treatment of cattle a spec! 
study. He was of opinion that cutting off a hor 
close to the skull did not cause prolonged pain to the 
animal, Ifthe operation was skilfully performed, the 
pain was acute for a tew seconds during the operation. 
There might bea dull pain afterwards, but, except in 
very few cases, that would not be of consequence. -? 
a very few days after the operation the pain wour 
cease entirely. Where dishorning was necessary, 3 
where askilful operator could be secured, in the case 
of cattle older than calves, there was no better way 
than to take off the horns as close to the skull as 
possible. In removing the entire horn, the ep 
core, the entire bone, and so much of the skin = 
hair should be takenaway. In this way no — 
was leftin which pus could gather and on ge 
An animal suffering severe pain would not ta ‘it 
food with a relish, but would only “pick” ™ 
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The fixing of wooden balls to the horns of cattle 
was not, in his opinion, a satisfactory substitute for 
dishorning. ‘Taking aggregate results, partial dis- 
horning was more painful than cluse dishorning, and 
jt caused more bleeding. 
evidence he had heard the previous day, he regarded 
the dishorning of the cattle in question as absolutely 
necessary and humane. A few days ago he ex. 
amined the cattle in question at the Abbey farm. 
As alot they were thriving, and they had made a 
satisfactory recovery from the operation. 
Cross-examined —It might be that the actual opera- 


tion of entire dishorning was more painful than the | 


actual operation of partial dishorning, but if the 
aggregate pain accompanying both was taken into 
account, total dishorning was the less painful. He 
certainly held that the subsequent suffering after 
partial dishorning was greater than that after total 
dishorning. Though in entire dishorning a larger 
area of wound was left exposed than in partial dis- 
horning, the wounded part was left free to swell to 
the necessary amount to reduce pain. Under the 
circumstances in which we at present kept and fed 
cattle, total dishorning was an absolute necessity. 
It would be possible so to provide for the housing 
and management of cattle that 1t would be unnecessary 
todishorn them, but that would necessitate in the 
whole country the spending of millions of money ; 
and, moreover, store animals could not be kept to the 
same perfection as at present, 

Professor M‘Fapyray, Royal Veterinary College 
Kdinburgh, said he thought if a practical agriculturist 
desired to have his cattle dishorned, he should be 
left as free to have this done as he was _ to have any 
other surgical operation carried out on them. Prob- 
ably the best instrument to dishorn with was a saw, 
andthe horn should be cut close to the root as possible. 
If the operation of entire dishorning was skilfully done 
the pain would not begreat ; if the horn wascuthigher 
up the pain probably would be less. It was advisable, 
convenient, and advantageous that cattle fed in open 
courts should be dishorned. Castration was an in- 
comparably more painful operation than dishorning. 
He did not think putting balls or “nobs” on the 
horns would prevent cattle goring each other. 
From an economic point of view he advocated total 
dishorning. 

Cross-examined—An animal which had been the 
master of the herd before being partially dishorned 
would still continue to gore. Unless the horn-core 
Was ina diseased state it was nearly insensitive. 
More nerves were cut through when a horn was taken 
off at the root than when the operation was performed 

higher up. To prevent every possibility of ac- 
cidents, he thought some treatment of the wounds 
Was necessary in cases of dishorning, 
pod 7 he should not in the majority of cases 

at Pree would follow. If partial 
baa 8 attained all the ends in view in total dis- 

§ he should prefer it, 

in *-examined—The only effect of partial dishorn- 

. Was to lessen the sharpness of the horn. 

V.S., Coupar-Angus, said he had 
of cattle during the twenty-two 

ad been in practice. He dishorned cattle 


Having regard to 


from six months to six-quarters old close to the head. 
With very few exceptions, he had found that system 
attended with very satisfactory results. Looking to 
the method of feeding cattle in the district in which 
he practised, he considered total dishorning both 
‘necessary and humane. The pain of total dishorning 
was momentary, and it was not very severe. From 
an examination of the cattle at the Abbey Farm, he 
considered that the operation had been very skilfully 
done. Atone time, previous to his having an in- 
timate acquaintance with the subject, he had been 
opposed to dishorning ; but experience had led him 
to alter his opinion. 

Cross-examined—He was still of opinion that the 
operation was painful ; but he thought the end justi- 
fied the means. ‘T'o some extent, suppuration indi- 
cated that the wounds had not heen properly 
attended to; but that in itself did not prove that the 
animals had not received proper treatment, 

Wm. Fatconrr, farmer, said he dishorned all the 
Irish and Canadian cattle he was going to put into 
courts. Cattle he had to keep more than one 
winter and which he did not think he would feed in 
less than four or six months, he dishorned at the 
root. With mixed lots of cattle dishorning was 
absolutely necessary. He was satistied as a practical 
man that the pain of dishorning was very slight. 

Thomas Swan, Edinburgh, said his whole business 
experience led him to the opinion that the dishorn- 
ing of Irish and Canadian caitle was an act of 
necessity and of humanity. He knew that the 
custom of dishorning cattle universally prevailed, 
and was increasing in the counties of Seotland as 
far north as Irish and Canadian cattle generally 
went. Dishorned cattle generally came to the 
market in better condition than horned cattle. 

JoHN BaLinGatt, farmer, said he found Irish cattle 
more vicious than the English, especially in courts, 
and he had frequently seen goring and ripping 
taking place among them. Injuries such as these 
were inseparable from the custom of feeding in courts. 
In no instance did he remember dulness on the part 
of the animal having existed for more than a couple 
of days after the operation. 

Joun Ricumonp, said he had very large experience 
in wintering and feeding cattle. With lrish cattle 
he had to resort to dishorning, and he had found no 

other means as entirely satisfactory in preventing 
them goring each other. 

Cross-examined---It was not his practice to totally 
dishorn cattle of two years and upwards. He had 
found partial dishorning efficacious in those cases, 
because he took plenty off. He repeated the opera- 
tion if the object was not attained. 


no 
thes | horning which he 


Anprew V.S., Auchtermuchty, said it was 

t practicable to winter cattle in courts without dis- 

considered not only necessary, but 

_ humane. The operation of close dishorning could 

| be accomplished quicker than partial dishorning, but 
there was little difference between the operations in 

the matter of pain. 

| THIRD DAY. 

| Professor QOwrn Witiiams, New Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, said he had been nine years in 


practice as a veterinary surgeon. He had cousider- 
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able experience of the injuries caused by animals 
goring one another, and these in some cases were 
very serious. The advantages of dishorning were 
that the operation enabled animals to be fed ina 
shorter time, and more to be kept in one court than 
when they were horned. He favoured total dis- 
horning, and that remark applied to horned cattle 
of all ages. The suffering to the animal in partial 
and close dishorning was much the same. He did 
not think the pain consequent on the actual opera- 
tion of close dishorning was a lasting one. When 
dishorning was effected at the root, free vent was 
given for the pus cscaping, and it was important 
that there should be this free vent. He knew no 
reason why an animal should suffer greater pain 
from close dishorning than from partial dishorning. 
He considered the belief that pain was caused to the 
animal by exposing the sinuses of the head was 
erroneous, bevause the sinuses were always exposed 
by inhalation to a certain amount of air. After the 
operation of dishorning the animals seemed to suffer 
a dull pain, but only that. The pain of “ docking” 
horses’ tails was greater than the pain of dishorning. 
“ Docking ” horses in Scotland was usually resorted 


to for the sake of fashion. Castration, too, was a. 


much more painful operation than dishorning. 
Close dishorning involved cutting through one nerve 
trunk, which was momentary; half-horning in- 
volved cutting through a large number of nerve 
filaments, which took a little longer time, and caused 
more pain He could not say that there was any 
difference in pain to the animal in “tipping” and 
close dishorning. In total dishorning the pus might 
fall into the sinuses. It would not decompose, how- 
ever, as it would discharge through the nostrils. 
While in the sinuses it would not cause pain. It 
was not the case that in partial dishorning, the part, 
after healing, would remain so sensitive as to make 
the animal disinclined to gore. The part would not 
remain tender for more than six weeks. 

Re-examined—Cutting out the budding horns of 
calves was an operation which caused great pain. 

Perer JAMES Combs, V.S., said he approved of close 
dishorning with cattle which had to be kept for 
some time, believing that partial dishorning was not 
at all suited for wintering cattle. The cattle dis 
horned at the Abbey farm had suffered no injury ; 
they were in perfect health and in thriving con- 
dition. He had experience of “ tipping” and of 
“balling.” Neither system was of any practical use. 

Cowr, farmer, said he found it impossible 
to winter Irish or Canadian cattle without dishorn- 
ing them. LKven cattle with balls on their horns 
fought among themselves and had their horns broken. 

GrorGE Warr, Kilmeny, Fifeshire, said if Irish 
and Canadian animals were fed in courts dishorning 
was absolutely necessary. 

James F. Roperrson, said he had been in the habit 
of dishorning cattle for sixty years, considering the 
operation necessary for the sake of the animals. It 
served little purpose merely to tip the horns. 

Tuomas Bett, V.S., Muirdrum, said he had dis- 
horned annually between five and six hundred cattle 
during the last eight years. It was not his experience 
that any harm resulted from leaving the sinuses ex- 
posed. He had dishorned cows where the horns had 


become injured. He had never found the opera- 
tion to interfere with their milk supply. He had 
attended cattle suffering from injuries inflicted by 
others with “ tipped” horns. 

Daviv ConstasLe, V.S., veterinary inspector for 
the Carse district of Perthshire, said he had every 
year to attend cases of cattle suffering from abscesses 
caused by goring. So far as he could see there was 
no practical difference in the pain of half dishorn- 
ing and close dishorning. 

Anprew Hume, V.S., Haddington, said he con- 
sidered the practice of dishorning undoubtedly bene- 
ficial to the animals. He had found a horn cut close 
to the head heal quicker than one cut higher up. 

This closed the evidence for the defence. 

Mr. CuisHotm, in asking the Court for a con- 
viction, held that they had made out a case of cruel 
treatment of the cattle in question by the respondent. 
Cruelty, he said, had been defined as suffering in- 
flicted with an unreasonable object and to an un- 
reasonable extent, and he submitted that in this 
case it had been satisfactorily established that in 
the operation of total diskorning very great pain had 
been inflicted. From the evidence which had been 
led as to the structure of the animal, he thought his 
Lordship must conclude that severance of the horn 
at the root was an operation attended with pain not 
only at the time but subsequently. In this respect 
the preponderance of the evidence was entirely with 
him. He further submitted that the operation was 
not justified by necessity, even taking into account 
the ends which those who performed the operation 
had, or professed to have, in view. He claimed that 
the prosecution had adequately made out that these 
ends could be attained by other means, and that 
therefore the operation did not come within the de- 
scription of necessary. 

Without hearing counsel for the defence, 

The Suertrr gave judgment. He said hethought 
there was scarcely proof of the libel of “ cruelly ill- 
treating, abusing, or torturing” the animals in 
question, because, according to the words of the first 
section of the Scottish Act, which governed the 
whole section of the Act, cruelty, to be criminal, 
must be wanton. Counsel for the prosecution had 
given a definition of cruelty as an act which made 
the lower animals suffer pain to an unreasonable ex- 
tent. As regarded the degree of pain consequent 
on the operation the evidence had been conflicting— 
the oneside balancing the other—so that the question 
came to be, Was this an operation which it ” 
reasonable to perform? The High Court 0: 
Justiciary, in a previous case against the same 
respondent, had held the same operation to be justi- 
fiable ; and in this case he could only say that it had 
been proved that the operation was a customary 40 
a reasonable one. He was of opinion, — 
that the libel had not been proved, and gro e 
accused not guilty, and dismissed him from the bar. 


Communications are acknowledged from “i. 
F. D. McLaren, C. §. Smart, H. Thompson, J: 
J. Hammond, F. C. Mahon, J. McKenny, J. Ward. 
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